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THE ETNA OF 


GEOGRAPHY, like history, repeats itself, and a com- 
parison of the Western Hemisphere with the territories 
of the Old World offers analogies which have often sug- 
gested the topograpical nomenclature of our continent. 
The. sea-world, too, abounds in such parallels, the 
most remarkable of which is perhaps that between the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf of Mexico, the ‘ midland 
ocean’? of the West. Their similar area, their great 
average depth, the natural division of either sea into 
two large basins, their volcanic islands, the vicinity of 
an ocean-dividing isthmus, combine to distinguish the 
two great gulfs of the Atlantic from all other waters of 


THE ANTILLES. 


the globe. Their climate and the ethnological charac- 
teristics of their coast-lands afford a further analogy ; 

we need not leave the Monroe side of the Atlantic to 
hear.a Spanish boat-song or see the citrons bloom in 
midwinter. The shores of our-midland sea have their 
maritime Alps and their Strombolis, eternal snow-fields 
and perpetual flames, with no. lack of earthquakes or 
traces of their Titanic power. 

The Souffriére, or the Infierno de St. Vincent, as the 
Spaniards call it, is in more than one respect an excep-. 
tional volcano. It is the only active burning mountain 
in East America. Like the crater of Mount Hecla, on 
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the solitary island of the Northern Atlantic, the gate 
of the Infierno seems to constitute the only vent for a 
vast region of subterranean and submarine furnaces. 
The Volcano of St. Vincent, with its double chimney, 
its abysmal gorges, hot springs and littoral geysers, 
forms the focus of all the plutonic forces that have agi- 
tated the Atlantic shore of America from Pernambuco 
to Cape Hatteras, and one of its eruptions was felt 
throughout a region whose area exceeds that of the en- 
tire Western Continent. 

During the month of March, 1812, East America was 
visited by a flood-tide of successive earth-waves. Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Arkansas, Eastern Mexico, the Eastern An- 
tilles, Honduras, Panama and Venezuela were repeat- 
edly, and often simultaneously, shaken by volcanic forces 
. that seemed to struggle for an outlet. The upheaval of 
the valley of New Madrid deflected the course of the 
Mississippi, the Cerro de Playa, in the Island of Porto 
Rico, overwhelmed the coast with an avalanche of 
rocks, and for three weeks in succession the mountains 
of Eastern Venezuela were convulsed by daily earth- 
quake shocks. After a short pause, in the first week of 
April these shocks recommenced with increased vio- 
lence. The city of Caracas was destroyed by an earth- 
quake that was felt all over Venezuela, and the convul- 
sions spread northward to Cuba and the Bahamas, and 
west over Jamaica and Eastern Mexico to the head- 
waters of the Trinity river, in Central Texas, but as 
yet without any actual eruption. The focus of the dis- 
turbances was still a mystery. 

But before the end of the month, on the evening of 
April 29, 1812, the hidden furnace revealed itself. About 
an hour after the sunset of a sultry day, the citizens of 
Bridgetown in the Island of Barbados felt a shock like 
the explosion of a deep-seated mine, the western sky 
became lurid and gradually flaming red, and an echo of 
distant thunder rose to a hissing and rushing noise that 
was at first mistaken for the approach of a hurricane. 
But the faint night wind died away, and as the glare 
and the noise continued, an excited crowd on the terrace 
of the Governor’s villa speculated on the possible cause 
of the strange phenomenon. Its volcanic origin became 
more and more evident, but its location seemed wholly 
inexplicable. The conflagration seemed to rise from the 
sea, at a distance of twenty or thirty miles due west, 
but the next land in that direction was the Island of St. 
Lucia, more than sixty miles from Bridgetown. One of 
the Governor’s guests thought the noise reminded him 
of the rush of a distant cloud-burst, and the captain of 
H. M. S. Galatea suggested that the glow might be the 
reflection of a volcanic outbreak on the coast of Central 
America. 

‘*T have heard and seen the same thing in 1784,” said 
his Mestizo pilot : ‘it’s the Inferno of St. Vincent broke 
loose again.”’ 

St. Vincent, which has, so far as I know, the only 
volcanic twin peak in the world, is about one hun- 
dred and thirty miles west of Barbados. The east- 
ern trade winds were prevailing at the time, and a 
little after midnight a cinerous substance began to 
fall, and at daybreak the streets of Bridgetown were 
covered with a four-inch stratum of volcanic ashes. 
On the second of May, shipload after shipload of 
terror-stricken fugitives arrived in Barbados and Mar- 
tinique, and the Mestizo’s conjecture was then con- 
firmed: the Island of St. Vincent had been reduced 
to a mass of smoking cinder heaps. After an occlusion 
of eighteen years the hell-gate of the Souffriére had 
burst, and forty thousand acres of cultivated lands, two 
thousand eight hundred houses, including the govern- 





ment buildings of Kingston, and eighteen hundred hu- 
man beings had perished in a fire-deluge of lava and 
burning scoria. The catastrophe which attended the 
birth of Mount Jorullo in 1759 furnishes the only par- 
allel to the violence of that explosion. There had been 
an omen of the approaching event, but like the smoke 
column which presaged the fate of Pompeii, the warn- 
ing had been disregarded or misunderstood. About 
seven miles northeast of Kingston a spur of the Ra- 
bacca Hills projects into the sea in the form of a low 
reef, with several detached rocks at its eastern ex- 


. tremity. Near one of these rocks, known as the Pointe 


aux Loutres, or otter cliff, the sea began to heave and 
toss in a curious way on the afternoon of the 28th of 
April. Dome-like billows or bubbles rose and fell like 
the foam of a seething cauldron, and the settlers of the 
eastern shore noticed that the water at the mouth of the 
Cascade River rose ten or twelve feet above its usual 
level without any apparent cause. The majority ascribed 
these phenomena to the influence of the trade winds op- 
posing the current of the river, a few to a subaqueous 
accumulation of driftwood ; hardly any of the planters 
seem to have suspected the real cause, though a local 
tradition says that one long-headed old Creole rode into 
Kingston that afternoon for the purpose of selling cer- 
tain title deeds and actually succeeded in raising a con- 
siderable sum on one of his river farms. 

On the following morning the ridge of the Rabacca 
range and some of the northern mountains were veiled 
by a slate-colored cloud that gradually spread eastward 
and downward, while the sky assumed a singular murky 
hue. A certain plateau of the Cascade Mountains, 
or northern coast range, was suspected to be the 
haunt of a gang of runaway slaves, and a party of 
mounted rangers started from Fort Duvernette to stop 
the progress of what they supposed to be a forest fire. 
They had already reached the head waters of the Cas- 
cade River when they became cognizant of the fact that 
their hats and saddle blankets were covered with a thick 
layer of gritty ashes, and nearly at the same moment 
they heard from the direction of the fort the boom of a 
large gun, that was only fired as an alarm signal to rally 
the militia, or when a ship was in distress. The mist 
had darkened till it veiled the noontide sun, and, seized 
by a sudden misgiving, the troopers turned back and 
had hardly reached the valley, when the hills behind 
them echoed the fall of a huge cliff that had descended 
like an avalanche from the ridge of the upper Sierra. 
As they galloped toward the fort through the lowering 
clouds, they met a party of mounted farmers who told 
them that the city (Kingston) had been shaken by an 
earthquake and that a large tidal wave had torn the an- 
chored ships from their moorings. 

It is often considered a mooted point, whether there 
is such a thing as absolute darkness in open air, but the 
testimony of numerous and intelligent witnesses leaves 
no doubt that on the afternoon of the 29th of April the 
island of St. Vincent’ was visited by a protracted and 
total eclipse of all natural light. At 11 A.M., fine 
whitey-brown ashes began to fall in the streets of New 
Edinburgh, six miles north of Kingston; at 2 P.M., 
daylight had waned to a faint gloaming, and two hours 
later people groped their way from door to door or hur- 
ried to and fro with lanterns and tallow-wood torches. 
The burghers of Kingston lighted a great fire on the 
wharf to guide the harbor boats, but its glow was re- 
flected from the ash-clouded air as from a screen, and 
in the suburbs a man standing in the middle of the street 
could not distinguish the doors and windows of a cot- 
tage from the whitewashed walls. The first subterra- 
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nean commotion was of that vibratory kind which the 
Spaniards call a tierra-temblor, an earth-tremor, a faint, 
jarring reverberation without any perceptible noise ; 
‘put after a heavy shock, a little before noon, the concus- 
sions became audible, the earth strained and heaved 
with a hollow sound, like slow-rolling thunder. Toward 
evening the shocks increased in violence, and about an 
hour after sunset the foundations of the island seemed 
to burst with a sudden crash ; the gates of the Infierno 
had opened, and at the same moment the air resounded 
with a hissing screech from the mountains, the scream 
of the rising fire-fiends. The sky turned lurid, and a 
minute after, the ash-rain changed into a hail of stones 
mingled with flakes of a flaming bituminous substance. 
Houses, cattle, and piles of boxes and furniture on the 
wharf were then abandoned, the burghers rushed to the 
landing, jostling and trampling each other in the press 
for precedence, while the terrible voice of the Souffriére 
. drowned the shrieks of the wounded and dying. Taking 
advantage of the fitful land wind that accompanied the 
eruption, sixteen or. twenty vessels put to sea, most of 
them keeping a southerly course in the hope of escaping 


the stone shower that came like a cannonade from the 


northern mountains, For many leagues in every direc- 
tion the sea was lighted up with the reflection of the 
volcanic fires which at first crowned the summit of a 
single mountain, but toward midnight a deluge of burn- 
ing lava rolled over the crater, and, descending in several 
streams, set the green wood afire asa torch would ignite 
a heap of pitch-faggots. In less than half an hour the 
densely-wooded ridge of the Souffriére was a mass of 
flames, and no grander beacon ever guided the course 
of distressed mariners, 

There is abundant evidence that the shock of the first 
eruption was not only felt, but heard, at Williamsport, 
in the Bahama Islands, more than fifteen hundred miles 
from St. Vincent. In St. Lucia the concussion sounded 
like a distant bombardment, and here as well as in Fort 
Antigua and St. Christopher, the troops were under 
arms all night, supposing from the continued noise that 
Admiral Duckworth had engaged the French fleet. The 
earthquake was felt as far to the westward as Cape St. 
Lucas, on the Gulf of California, and raised a tidal 
wave which reached to the coast of North Carolina and 
the estuary of the Francisco river, eighty miles south of 
Pernambuco. Ships in mid-ocean were strained as if 
they had struck on a rock. A hundred miles east of the 
Bermudas the sea rose and fell in mighty waves, though 
the night was one of the calmest in the year. The area 
convulsed by that shock has been variously estimated at 
from two to three million square leagues, considerably 
more than the surface of the entire Western Continent. 

Some six hundred mountain farmers and negroes had 
reached the harbor too late, and most of the latter per- 
ished by following a troop of horses that galloped madly 
toward the southern end of the island. A few managed 
to survive the stone-fall in rock-cellars and caves, and 
even under the ruins of their houses. But, on the 
last day of April, when the eruption was at its height, 
the ruinous convulsions on the coast of Venezuela 
suddenly ceased, and at nearly the same time the earth- 
waves subsided in Eastern Honduras and in the valley 
of the Mississippi. The subterranean furnace had 
found a vent. 

A great majority of the fugitives had put to sea in 
open boats, but by good fortune the weather was neither 
stormy nor absolutely calm, and all who had not per- 
ished in the first night were either picked up by cruisers 
and fishing smacks or reached the neighboring islands 
in safety. Relief societies were formed in Trinidad, 











Jamaica, Barbados and even in the French colonies, 
and in the month of September a British transport ship 
anchored near the the rock that had been the break- 
water of Kingston Harbor. According to the first re- 
port of the Government Commissioners it seems that 
they regarded the condition of the island as hopeless. 
All landmarks hac disappeared. Trees, creeks, fields 
and houses were buried under hillocks of glowing cin- 
ders and rapillo; the plain of Kingston was a smoking 
ash-pile. The committee only recommended excava- 
tions on the sites of Kingston, St. George and New 
Edinburgh, in the hope of recovering some undamaged 
valuables—implying that the rest of the cinder island 
must be abandoned to its fate. But they had under- 
rated the recuperative vigor of a tropical vegetation. 
Large tracts of woodland had been buried with their 
underbrush, rich vegetable mold and hidden springs ; 
the ashes were loosened by rain showers, and before 
long trees and grasses sprouted up through the fissures 
of their cinder grave. The creeks, too, reappeared in 
the steep ravines and widened their channel from day 
to day, and at the end of the next rainy season it be- 
came evident that the mountain forests, coffee gardens 
and some other arboreal plantations would outgrow 
their crumbling encumbrances. Some forty planters 
landed with a large force of laborers and the plurality 
of the free citizens returned in the course of the next 
year. Kingston rose from its ashes, not altogether like 
a pheenix, for the large government buildings have never 
been festored, and the surviving plants of the Botanic 
Garden were removed to Barbados—but a little town 
park and a row of comfortable hotels testify to the 
energy of the burghers and their confidence in the 
future good behavior of their Infierno. The north coast, 
however, seemed really irreclaimable. Not ravines and 
creeks only, but broad valleys had been buried under 
the avalanches of rapillo, and six or seven large lava 
streams had spread themselves over the plain and cov- 
ered the ash fields with a vitreous crust that resisted the 
disintegrating influence of heat and moisture for many 
years. One of these fire rivers had taken a northerly 
course, overflowed the valley of the Rio Cascadas, and, 
following the river bed, finally reached the sea, where 
it formed a vast reef of solid lava, which remains to 
this day as a monument of the most dreadful volcanic 
eruption of our century. ; 
Kingston Harbor can now be reached from New 
York in six days and deserves to become a popular ren- 
dezvous for naturalists and winter emigrants. The 
Volcano of St. Vincent is the West Indian Etna, the 
ever-burning beacon hill of an island whose plains and 
table-lands are a favorite playground of the phlegrean 
Titans. No other volcanic region of our continent unites 
on the same space so many indications of the restless 
activity of a subterranean Gehenna.’ Within an area of 
one hundred and forty square miles the island can boast 
of two glowing craters, sixty-eight hot springs, three 
intermittent geysers, three pitch wells and a great num- 
ber of fumaroles or smoking fissures in the northern ra- 
vines of the Cascade Range. Two years ago (Septem- 
ber, 1879), one of these ravines became the centre of a 
local disturbance, the fumaroles emitted jets of bitumi- 
nous fluids, and at the foot of the glen volcanic gases 
burst from the ground with a noise that was heard at 
Fort Duvernette on the western shore. At the same 
time new fissures, some of them of considerable extent, 
split the trachytic feldspar that forms the surface rock 
of the Val de Cascadas, and the principal river of that 
valley disappeared for two days, when it welled up in a dry 
ravine, in the form of a torrent of steaming mud. The 
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Infierno itself has observed a “‘ menacing neutrality ’’ for 
the last eight years. Its western cone exploded a quan-. 
tity of white ashes in 1869, and three years later seemed 
on the point of resuming business on a large scale, but 
the islanders got off with a good shaking and a bad 
scare. Smoke explosions, however, and local temblors 
are of rather frequent occurrence, and at such times the 
nocturnal sky is often reddened by the reflection of the 
fire-tide that rises and falls in the spacious crater. 

The northern coast mountains connect with the Ra- 

bacca Hills by a basaltic range that forms the backbone 
of the island, and with its serrated crests and deep 
cafions, recalls the bold outline of the Neptunian Moun- 
tains in Western Sicily. - According to various reports, 
this range, known as the Sierra Prieta, or Laurel Ridge, 
seems to ensconce a third crater, whose precise location 
has never yet been discovered. The little village of 
Dorchester, on its southern slope, was repeatedly vis- 
. ited by showers of pumice-stones that could not have 
emanated from the main Infierno without being noticed 
on the coast, and one morning the crew of an oyster- 
smack dredging near Channel Keys, eighteen miles east 
of St. Vincent, saw a column of smoke rising from the 
very centre of the island, while the twin peak of the Souf- 
friére stood clear and cloudless on the northern shore. 
Some of the minor shocks that visit the island almost 
every year were felt most distinctly on the southern slope 
of the Sierra Prieta, and often only in the upper part of 
the Val de Cafias, near Dorchester. During the progress 
of an ash rain that seemed to come from the steep crags 
of the Upper Sierra, a flock of English ducks which had 
been domesticated on the creek suddenly rose with loud 
screams and came flopping and tumbling into the gar- 
den of the hotel, apparently frightened out of their 
wits. A young Mestizo ran out toward the creek to in- 
vestigate the cause of their alarm, and came back 
breathless with the news that “the whole valley was 
ablaze and steaming like a sugar mill.’’ It appears that 
a superheated thermal spring had burst out somewhere 
on the bottom of the creek and raised the temperature 
of its waters to the boiling point for a distance of half 
amile. The steam clouds soon cleared away, and an 
hour afterward the creek was hardly lukewarm, but a 
mile below the hotel the bars of a flood-gate were clogged 
for many days with a mass of dead fish, crabs and water 
insects. . 

A similar phenomenon has been frequently observed 
at the mouth of the Rio Tardo, half a league southwest 
of the above-mentioned lava reef. At ebb tide, when 
the sea is low enough to expose a shell bank near the 
mouth of the creek, bathers and fishermen have often 
noticed a curious commotion of the loose sand at the 
edge of the bank ; shells, sand and water are tossed up 
in jets, as if moved by an intermittent impulse from be- 
low, and at the same time currents of steam and sul- 
phuric acid gas are forced up through the water with 
a strange sibilant noise. At larger intervals these bor- 
bollones (boiler bubbles), as the half-Spanish natives have 
called such eruptions in default of an English word, 
have assumed more formidable proportions in the deep 
channel which divides St. Vincent from the northern 
reefs of the Grenadines, or Bird Islands. Columns of 
steaming foam, true marine geysers, have shot up from 
“a depth of twelve hundred fathoms, and often to an air 
height of sixty feet. The Spanish freighting steamer 
Matanzas, which plies between Cuba and the mainland 
of South America, was drenched and nearly capsized by 
an explosion of hot water near Castle Island, forty miles 
south of St. Vincent, and more than once similar erup- 
tions have betrayed themselves by globular clouds of 





white steam which rose suddenly from a sunlit sea in 
the neighborhood of the northern Grenadines. 

It has been found that the period of these thermal 
water-spouts generally coincides with symptoms of vol- 
canic activity in one or the other of the eastern Antilles, 
In Guadaloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, St. Lucia and St. 
Thomas there are dormant volcanoes which now and 
then awaken from their lethargy, and it appears that 
they are somehow connected with the submarine fur- 
nace in the neighborhood of St. Vincent. The entire 
northern basin of the Caribbean Sea—properly speaking, 
a branch of the Gulf of Mexico—seems to form the bot- 
tom of a volcanic caldron, whose caloric ebullitions ra- 
diate from Cuba to Caracas, and whose vents are by no 
means confined to the land craters. The study of the 
submarine influence of this furnace might possibly fur- 
nish a key to the solution of a problem which has baf- 
fled the ingenuity of the ablest geographers and physi- 
cists, viz., the origin of the Gulf Stream. It is at least 
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certain that the temperature of that wonderful current is ~ 


entirely unaccounted for by the caloric resources ofa basin 
whose summers are, on the whole, more temperate than 
those of the Indian Ocean, and which receives its main 
affluents from the colder latitudes of North America. 

As a compensation, perhaps, for the explosive cha- 
racter of their mountains, the eastern Antilles have 
been blest with a most genial climate. There is no win- 
ter in St. Vincent, and the summer is tempered by the 
perpetual sea breeze of the Atlantic. The northeastern 
trade-winds set in about the end of March and reach the 
West Indies with all the freshness and moisture of the 
happiest latitudes : there is but little difference between 
the midsummer temperature of the Azores and of the 
** Windward Islands,” as our sailors call the lower An- 
tilles. Some of our earliest banana cargoes come from 
Kingston harbor. The fruit gardeners of the Vega have 
two harvests a year; the first in March, two months 
after the end of the rainy season; and in April, when 
the grapes ripen and the mangoes and wild tamarinds 
are in full bloom, the southern terrace-land is a veritable 
huerta, a garden of the Hesperides, swarming with bees 
and tropical butterflies. Even on the north coast twi- 
ning evergreens have begun to soften the stern aspect of 
the lava rocks and volcanic gorges, nay, along the water- 
courses the lava crust itself is giving way before the 
steady progress of arboreal vegetation. 

The recuperative vigor of a virgin soil is, indeed, won- 
derful, and only the hand of man by long-persistent out- 
rages against the vegetable kingdom could ever perma- 
nently mar the work of the Creator and inflict incurable 
sterility on originally-fertile portions of the globe. By 
misculture and reckless destruction of forests the Turks 
and some of their western neighbors have, perhaps for- 


. ever, ruined the very garden-spots of the Old World, 


while the mountain regions of the Greater Antilles, that 
were depopulated and then left to their fate in the course 
of the Spanish conquest, as well as large portions of 
Central America, are still as fair and fertile as in the 
prime of the Juventus Mundi. In St. Vincent, too, 
wild plums and nut-bearing bushes now cover many of 
the sugar plantations that were abandoned during the 
Franco-British war, and in the uplands a second growth 
of timber trees has sprung up on the deserted vineyards 
and will reclaim the arid slopes before the end of this 
century. Neglect alone can impair neither the beauty 
nor the fertility of our mother edrth, and even where 
the tillers of the soil have entirely disappeared, the spon- 
taneous bounty of nature proves that the axe, rather 
than the sword, has desolated the eastern Paradise. 


Feirx L. OSwap. 
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Ir is rarely that an artist leaps into fame at a single 
bound ; rarely that his first picture places him at once 
in the foremost rank. Fortuny’s ‘“‘ Spanish Marriage ”’ 
made him one of these fortunate few, but even his suc- 
cess, which most of us have witnessed, cannot be com- 
pared with the furore which followed the exhibition of 
Delacroix’s ‘‘ Barque of Dante” in the Salon of 1822, a 
chef d’ceuvre by an unknown art student of twenty-four. 
To comprehend it fully we must carry ourselves back to 
those times, look at the pictures that were then painted, 
read the books that were then written. The classical 
school, inaugurated by David, had paralyzed art in every 
form. Coldness and correctness, in matter and manner, 
were all that was required—everything was frozen, the 
springs of emotion as well as the surface of expres- 
sion. Ary Scheffer, in his critique of the Salon of 1828, 
says of this school, that ‘“‘Since its birth in a reaction 
against false taste, frivolousness, incorrectness and° in- 


decency it has by the force of talent, the at- 
traction of novelty, brought a whole generation to love 
nothing but correct contours, to be sensitive to no 
beauty but the type of the antique statues and bas-re- 
liefs. All this could last only for a time, because the 
art of painting, instead of having for limit a certain 
type of drawing, cannot be limited to drawing itself. It 
includes the faithful reproduction of passions, places 
and times, and not only several centuries, but history 
itself enters into its domain.”’ 

We may not agree entirely with Scheffer in his stric- 
tures upon the eighteenth-century artists who preceded 
David. Although Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard and 
Greuze may truly be called frivolous, still their grace 
and elegance had a vitality and seductive charm which 
David’s cold conventionality and pseudo-classicism ill 
replaced ; and now the world was ready to welcome in 


his stead an artist full of movement, of passion and 
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THE LION AND THE TORTOISE. Fac-simile (reduced) of pen sketch by Delacroix. 
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truth. It is not surprising that Prud’hon, inde- 
pendent in school, and Gros, already an innovator, 
should have applauded the originality and the puis- 
sance of color of this ‘‘ chastened Rubens,’’ but even 
ardent classicists yielded to the charm. Gérard, 
painter of ‘‘ Belisarius ”’ and the ‘‘ Burial of Attila” 
now in the Louvre, expressed himself so warmly 
that Thiers, influenced by him, wrote a warm eulo- 
gium in the Constitutionnel. ‘‘The painter throws 
his figures, groups them, bends them at will, with 
the daring of Michael Angelo and tite fecundity of 
Rubens.”’ 

Eugéne Delacroix was born on the 26th of April, 
1798, in Charenton-Saint-Maurice, near the gates 
of Paris. His father was a man of importance in 
his department, having been Minister of the Repub- 
lic, Secretary to Turgot, Prefect and Ambassador 
to Holland. But it was from his mother that Dela- 
croix inherited his tendencies and talent. Her 
family were artisan-artists, and her father, a pupil 
of Bouille, repaired his master’s work and was 
thought worthy to work upon the borders of some 
of Madame de Pompadour’s engravings. Dumas, 
the elder, with his usual extravagance of expression 
says that Delacroix’s youth was ‘‘an eternal acci- 
dent ; at three years of age he had been burned, 
drowned, hung and strangled,” and others tell u: 
that he was in perpetual activity, mentally and 
physically ; loving declamation, learning long pass- 
ages from dramatic authors to recite them with for- 
cible gesture and emphasis, worshiping music, which 
at first nearly drew him away from the stronger vo- 
cation of the sister art. His intimate friend, Georges 
Sand, speaks of his violin as being, in mature life, . 
one of his favorite recreations. Af the same time, AN ARAB CAVALIER. Fac-simile (reduced) of pen sketch by Delacroix. 
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THE BARQUE OF DANTE, 


from early childhood he filled his copy-books with 
sketches of figures, animais and flowers. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the studio of Guérin, the 
painter of ‘“‘Marcus Sextus,” ‘‘Eneas and Dido,’’ 
“Diana and Endymion,” classical subjects whose 
name alone is sufficient to chill enthusiasm. Géri- 
cault was an occasional fellow pupil, although he was 
already known by his ‘‘ Officer of the Chasseurs on 
Horseback” and the ‘‘ Wounded Cuirassier,’’ but a mis- 
carried practical joke soon terminated his career in the 
studio, but not his‘ friendship with Delacrcix. A bucket 
of water intended for the head of Champmartin, a fel- 
low student, deluged the master by mistake, and the 
unfortunate jester was dismissed, and retired to his own 
studio to devote himself exclusively to his “‘ Wreck of 
the Medusa.’ 

Delacroix now entered upon a course of severe study, 
drawing and painting from the antique and from life, 
copying the old masters in the Louvre, painting por- 
traits, admiring Raphael so fervidly as to become an 
imitator, and at last, breaking loose from all bondage 
from other minds, showed his real self to the world in 
his ‘‘ Barque of Dante,’”? where Dante and Virgil are 
being rowed by Phlegias across the lake that surrounds 
the infernal city, Dite. 

The young artist had not sufficient funds to pay for 
the expensive frame of such a large canvas, and debts 
were abhorrent to him, so he obtained from a carpenter 
in his house four boards, which he fastened together, 
covered with glue, and sprinkled over with yellow sand, 
which he thought a sufficiently good imitation of gold. 


When the opening day of the Salon came, with hope 
and apprehension he rushed through the galleries to 
learn the fate of his picture, and could not find it! - Dis- 
mayed, he had sunk upon a bench, when he was ac- 
costed by one of the custodians, who asked him if he 
was satisfied. ‘‘ With what? with being rejected ?”’ 
‘“ Why, haven’t you seen it ?’”? was the counter-ques- 
tion, and he was led to the salle carrée, the room of 
honor ‘of the exhibition, where he found his picture 
not only well placed but handsomely framed. His 
home-made affair had tumbled to pieces, and Baron 
Gros, the painter whom he then reverenced and ad- 
mired above all living artists, had had it replaced at the 
expense of the administration. 

In the color of the ‘‘ Barque of Dante ” the influence 
of his friend Géricault is somewhat felt in a slight ten- 
dency to blackness, although the palpitating, vibrating 
quality of living flesh in the evil-doer turned on his back 
upon the wave, gives a foretaste of what Delacroix was 
capable. But the ‘‘ Massacre of Scio,’’? exhibited in 
1824 after two years of arduous labor, reveaYed him as 
the great colorist of modern French art. His friend 
Villon ascribes to some pictures of John Constable, the 
English landscapist, which were that year brought to 
Paris by a French amateur, a great effect upon his color. 
It is curious that the famous Troyon also acknowledges 
indebtedness to this same English artist, who had so 
slowly obtained recognition in his own country. So 
great indeéd was this influence that by some Constable 
is considered the founder of the modern French school 
of landscape, since it was his strong massing of forms, 
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vigorous color and breadth of style that impressed it- 
self so forcibly upon Troyon, and through him, upon 
his followers. 

Géricault, who seemed destined to become head of the 
Romantic School, died just before the exhibition of 
the ‘‘ Massacre of Scio,’’ and Delacroix was welcomed 
with acclamation to that position. The energy and vi- 
vacity of his emotions and expression aroused enthu- 
siasm, excited a thrill and a revolt against the leaden 
ennui which was pervading the art world. Violent in 
manner as in subject, terrible and pathetic, with no 
sparing of horror, the picture aroused bitter attack. 
“Tt is the massacre of painting,’’ said Gros. But he 


had as ardent partisans, who applauded his drawing 
even where it was faulty, and who, tired of inanimate 
perfection and tame platitudes, thanked him for por- 
traying ugliness and deformity, since they embodied 
character. : ; 
Delacroix accepted the contest, and his life was a long 


and ardent struggle, mind and hand never idle. It is 
useless to give the long list of his many pictures, as all 
are well known. The fresco of ‘‘ Heliodorus” in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, the ‘‘ Barque of Dante ”’ and the 
** Massacre of Scio”’ in the Luxembourg are familiar to 
all traveling Americans. The vigorous flight of the 
avengiug angel in the ‘‘ Heliodorus ”’ owed its success, 
the master said, to the powerful effect of music upon his 
nerves and ardent imagination, the Dies Irae being 
played upon the organ while the artist was working in 
the chapel upon that figure. 

Georges Sand, in her “‘ Histoire de ma Vie,” says of 
Eugéne Delacroix : 


** His types are austere ; one loves to look at them well 
face to face ; they call you into a region higher than that 
in which we live—gods, warriors, poets or sages, those 
grand figures of allegory or history which he has treated, 
seize you by their imposing presence or by an Olympian 
calm. One cannot think, in contemplating them, of the 
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poor studio model which one finds in almost all the mod- 
ern paintings, under the borrowed costume with which one 
vainly attempts to transform him: It seems as though Dela- 
croix had made men and women pose for him, but. half 
shut his eyes not to see them too real. And yet his types 
are true, although idealized in the sense of dramatic 
movement and dreaming majesty. They are true as the 
images we carry within ourselves of the gods of poetry, 
and the heroes-of antiquity. They are indeed men, but 
not vulgar men, whom it pleases the vulgar to see that 
they may comprehend them. They are really living, but 
of that grand, sublime or terrible life whose vitalizing 
breath only genius can find. 

“I do not speak of the color of Delacroix. He alone 
would perhaps have knowledge and the right to demonstrate 
this part of his art, which even his most obstinate adver- 
saries have not found means to dispute; but to talk of 
color in painting is to wish to make music felt and di- 
vined by words. Can one describe Mozart’s ‘Requiem ?’ 
. . ‘That which is the beauty of those industries,’ gayly 
said Delacroix himself to me in one of his letters, ‘ consists 
in the things that words are not skillful in expressing.’ . . 

“The genius of Delacroix is seyere, and whoever is not 
capable of elevation of sentiment will never entirely en- 
joy it... 

‘* When one sees him, pale, frail, nervous, and complain- 


A RATHER remarkable volume is in preparation by Alex- 
andre Dumas, containing the pieces brought to him for 
revision and production, the title of which is to be ‘‘ Le 
Theatre des Autres.”’ The original drafts of some noted 
plays exactly as sent in by their authors, are to be given, 
among others, M. de Girardin’s ‘‘ Supplice d’une Femme ;” 


ing of a thousand little ailments, obstinate in keeping him 
in check, one is astonished that this delicate organization 
could have produced with surprising rapidity, and amidst 
contrarities and unheard-of fatigues, such colossal 
works. . . 

“*He is not only great as an artist, he has been great in 
his artist’s life. I do not speak of his private virtues, his 
love of his family, of his tenderness for unhappy friends— 
in one word, of the solid charms of his character. These 
are individual merits that friendship does not proclaim by 
the sound of a trumpet. . . No, friendship, like love, has 
its modesty. But that which in Delacroix belongs to 
public appreciation, on account of the benefit that noble 
examples carry with them, is the integrity of his conduct, 
the little money he has been content to gain, the modest, 
and for a long time cramped life which he has accepted 
rather than make the least concession of his art principles 
to please the tastes or ideas of the century. . . 

‘*Tn all times, in all countries, they quote the great ar- 
tists who have yielded nothing to vanity or avarice, sacri- 
ficed nothing to ambition, immolated nothing to vengeance. 
To name Delacroix is to name one of those pure men of 
whom the world thinks it is enough to say that they were 
honorable, for want.of knowing how hard the task is to 
the worker who succumbs and to the genius which com- 
bats.”’ 


M. Durantin’s “‘ Heloise Paranquet ;’’ M. Nevski’s “‘ Dani- 
cheffs.’’? The authors take the view that his alterations are 
merely superficial. He himself considers them as far 
deeper,-and that without his reconstruction the plays could 
never have been represented, and he believes the public 
will justify this conclusion. 
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NUMBER X. 


‘¢ WE must devote the evening exclusively to the new 
house,’’ said Jill, as Jack started for his office. ‘‘ The 
architect is waiting for instructions, and every day we 
lose now will give us another day of vexation and im- 
patience when we are waiting for the house to be fin- 
ished.” 

‘¢ That’s true, and it’s a chronological fact that house- 
builders often forget. Very well, I’ll come home early. 
Will Bessie be here ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. She has come for a long visit.”’ 

“Then I shall bring up Jim again. One-half Bess 
says he can’t understand, and he doesn’t approve of the 
other half; but we couldn’t keep him away if we tried. 
So we’ll invite him to come. It’s great fun to hear 
Bessie’s comments and witness Jim’s helplessness.’’ 

“Tf you are going to devote yourself to Jim and 
Bessie,’’ said Jill severely, ‘‘ I may as well answer these 
questions without consulting you at all.”’ 

**Oh, pray don’t do that. Give me a chance to ex- 
press my opinions. Some of them are strikingly bold 
and original. Besides, you will need me to conduct the 
meeting.”’ 

It happened, accidentally of course, that Bessie’s even- 
ing dress was of a color that looked well by gaslight, 
and no objection was made to the unnatural illumina- 
tion. 

Jill took up the architect’s letter, where she had left 
it, at the conclusion of the blind question. ‘‘ Another 
point that was mentioned when I was at your father’s 
house must be decided soon: Shall there be gutters to 
catch the water from the roof, with pipes of some sort 
to convey it to the ground, or shall it be left to take care 
of itself? If there are none, the ground around the 
house should pitch sharply away from the walls and a 
slight depression should be formed, into which the 
water would fall. This shallow ditch should be per- 
haps two feet wide, as the drops will not always 
come down in straight lines. It may be paved 
with small stones or bricks, between which the 
grass will grow, or it may be more carefully 
lined with asphalt paving. If it is desired to 
conduct the water to a certain point, this drain 
can descend slightly toward it, and, if the lawn 
will not be injured by an occasional inunda- 
tion, even the shallow ditch may be omitted, 
making-merely a one-sided slope, hardened to 
prevent the water from wearing a ragged, un- 
sightly channel around the house. The advan- 
tages of disposing of the water in this way, 
dispensing with the gutters, are its 
economy and its permanence. What- 
ever the material may be of which 
they are made, gutters attached to 
the eaves or roof cause more or less 
trouble and expense from the time 
they are put in place till the house 
is given up to the owls and the bats. 

They are liable to be corroded by rust, 
to be clogged with leaves and dust, 
to be choked with ice, or to become 
loosened from their fastenings. If 
— ag all, they should be frankly 


acknowledged. This is not, however, a point on which 
I am in need of instructions, but would remind you 
that one of the interesting illustrations of the happy 
skill of the old masters in making a virtue of neces- 


‘sity is found in the effective treatment of the water- 


spouts and conductors. They made them bold, quaint 
and picturesque in appearance, far removed from the 
tin contrivances that we hang in frail awkwardness to 
our roofs.”’ 

“How perfectly delightful!’? exclaimed Bessie. 
‘* Those horribly grotesque old gargoyles are just glori- 
ous. .Don’t you delight in the antique, Mr. James, 
when it isn’t too horrible ?” 

** Yes, they are awfully jolly. We had a great time 
with them last ‘Fourth.’ I got myself up as a pirate 
king—black flag, skull and cross-bones, you know. It 
was awfully jolly.” 

“*T never saw any of that kind, but you will have 
some gargoyles, won’t you, Jill ?” 

** Possibly, for the architect says ‘whether you have 
gutters entirely around the house or not, it will doubt- 
less be necessary to catch the water that would fall upon 
the steps or balconies in short eave-troughs, and as 
they are certain to be conspicuous they should be re- 
spectfully treated. As they add to the comfort of the 
house they should also add to its beauty.’ Now what 
shall be said on this subject? His opinion appears to 
be that if we do not need to save the water for use, and 
if it will do no harm upon the ground around the 
house, it will be best to omit them except where protec- 
tion is needed for scmething below. He sends some 
sketches and says ‘ they represent a few of the methods 
by which the water may be caught and carried to the 
ground. Number two and number three will prevent 
the sliding of the snow from the roof, which is some- 
times desirable, but not always. Gutters made in this 
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form should be so near the eaves that in case of acci- 
dental injury the water could not find its way inside the 
main walls. Number five has the advantage of leaving 
the house uninjured whatever happens to the gutter 
itself. It may leak through its entire length or run 
over on both sides without doing other harm than wast- 
ing the water.’ I don’t see,” said Jill, laying down the 
letter, ‘how we can give instructions without dictating 
in matters of ‘construction and design,’ concerning 
which the architect distinctly objects to advice.” 

‘* Tell him we don’t care what becomes of the water 
and the lawn will take care of itself. Then ‘instruct’ 
him to exercise his own discretion. ‘That’s what he is 
for. What next ?” 

‘‘He would like to know our wishes in regard to fire- 
places.”’ 

“I thought the heating question had been decided 
once according to Uncle Harry’s doctrines.”’ 

“‘Not fully. We shall have both steam and open 
fires; the architect understands that, but he doesn’t 
know how many fireplaces nor what kind. We can tell 
him how many easily enough ; one in each room of the 
first story except the kitchen, but including the hall, 
and one in each of the bed-rooms.”’ 

‘* Including the guest chambers ?”’ 

‘* By all means. There is nothing that makes one 
feel so thoroughly welcome, so delightfully at home asa 
room with an open fire. Mahogany four-posters, velvet 
carpets and sumptuous fare are trivial compliments in 
comparison. Concerning the style and cost he says: 
‘ Of designs there is an endless variety, and there is a 
wide range in cost, from the simple recess in the side of 
a plain brick chimney ’ ’””— 

**One of the kind that Aunt Melville builds for a dol- 
lar and a quarter.”’ : 

‘**'To the elaborate affairs that cost as much as a com- 








fortable cottage. It would be idle for me to attempt to 
give you a full description of them all—my letter would 
appear like a manufacturer’s catalogue. Indeed, you 
can find whole books on the subject, large books too, 
which it will be interesting and profitable for you to 
study ; but first it is mecessary to lay out the chimneys 
to accommodate the sizes and styles to be chosen. You 
will easily understand that a grate for burning coal 
alone, especially hard coal, may be much smaller than a 
fireplace to hold hickory logs that it takes two men to 
carry ; but the heat of anthracite coal would soon de- 
stroy the lining of a fireplace adapted to an ordinary 
fire of wood. It cannot be necessary to remind you that 
the best open fireplaces, whether for wood or coal, are 
those which instead. of sending three-fourths of the heat 
up the chimney flue give it out from all sides, to be 
saved either directly or by being conveyed to an ad- 
joining or upper room. It is also possible to make a 
fireplace that will accommodate either wood or coal, but 
like all compromises this is attended with certain disad- 
vantages. If large enough for wood it is too large for 
hard coal. The smoke flue for a coal fire may also be 
smaller, the hotter fire causing the stronger draught. 
Coal ashes, too, ought to be dropped through the hearth 
into ash pits below, even from the fires of the upper 
rooms. To ‘‘take up the ashes ”’ of a wood-fire is not 
so troublesome. These are some of the reasons why it 
is necessary to determine the kind and number of your 
fireplaces before the plans of the chimneys are drawn.’ ”’ 

“Why not make an appropriation of fifty dollars 
apiece for each grate, mantel and hearth and have him 
do the best he can with it ?” 

‘*'We can fix that as an average price, but shall want 
some better than others, and must mark in each room 
whether we wish to provide for wood, for coal, or for 
both. That is, whether we want ‘set’ grates or open 
fireplaces with andirons or something of that kind.’’ 

‘*Oh, do have andirons. Please have andirons,”’ said 
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ANDIRONS AND ALL. 


Bessie. ‘‘ You know you can go out into the country 
and buy them for old brass of the farmers who haven’t 
the remotest idea of their value. They keep them up 
in those dear old musty garrets covered with dust and 
spider webs.”’ 

“* Certainly, we will have a few andirons and several 
spinning-wheels and moony clocks and solid old carved 
oak chests that for generations have been full of moths 
and food for worms. I never happened to come across 
one of those old bonanza garrets, but I suppose there 
are plenty of them lying around and just running over 
with these antique treasures. Jim, can’t I hire you to 
go out among the unesthetic heathens and buy up a few 
loads of heirlooms and other relics of former greatness ? 
We shall want some old associations in. the new house, 
and if we haven’t any of our own we must buy some.”’ 

“*T don’t think I know much about such things. Why 
don’t you go to a furniture store and:get what you 
want first-hand ? Second-hand furniture always looks 
shabby and out of date. However, if Miss Béssie could 
go with me to pick out things I wouldn’t mind taking a 
drive into the country to see what we could find.” 

‘** Now, really, wouldn’t you mind it ? How enchant- 
ing! I know we shall find some lovely things. It will 
be delightful to be associated with the new house.”’ 

*¢ Ail right. You shall have Bob and the express 
wagon to-morrow. What next, Jill ?” 

“*¢T should be glad to know your feeling in regard to 






CRIMSON sunset burning 
O’er the tree-fringed hills ; 
Golden are the meadows, 
Ruby flashed the rills. 
Quiet in the farmhouse, 
Home the farmer hies ; 
But his wife is watching, 
Shading anxious eyes, 
While she lingers with her pail beside the 
barnyard gate, 
Weiidertag’ why her Jenny and the cows 
come home so late ! 


Katydids are calling ; 


barnyard 
And wonders 
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WHY THE COWS CAME LATE. 


Jenny, brown-eyed maiden, 
Wandered down the lane; 

That was ere the daylight 
Had begun to wane. 

Deeper grow the shadows ; 
Circling swallows cheep ; 


Mists o’er meadows creep. 
Still the mother shades her eyes beside the 


sem her Jenny and the 


cows can beso late! 





height of rooms, but anal not promise fully to agree 
with you. My purpose is to make the principal rooms 
of the first story ten and a-half or eleven feet high.’ ”’ 

**QOh, how dreadful! I don’t know how high eleven 
feet is, but I’m sure they ought not to be more than 
seven feet.”’ 

‘**T thought you were going to say not less than four- 
teen,” said Jim. 

“‘ Oh, no, indeed ! Low rooms are so deliciously quaint 
and cosy.”’ 

‘*But I should be all the time expecting to hit my 
head.”’ 

‘* You wouldn’t think of that for a moment if you 
could only feel the influence of Kitty Kane’s library. 
It is a copy of an old English bar-room, or something 
of that sort, I don’t exactly remember what, but it is 
in the Queen Anne style, and it’s too lovely for any- 
thing. Please have low rooms, Jill.”’ 

Jill continued reading : ‘‘ For rooms of ordinary sizes 
and devoted to ordinary domestic purposes that is high 
enough for use, for comfort and for any reasonable 
amount of decoration either upon the walls themselves 
or in the shape of pictures or other ornaments. You 
will certainly think it enough when you are climbing 
the stairs to the rooms of the second story. It may 
be practicable to reduce the height of some of the 
smaller apartments, but it is usually much more conve- 
nient to keep the ceilings of the main rooms of uniform 
height, even if this does upset the ‘correct proportion’ 
which critics attempt in vain to establish. To make 
ceilings very low seems an affectation of humility or of 
antiquity not justified by common sense. In the polar 
regions, where the sun never reaches an altitude above 
twenty-three degrees, low rooms and short windows 
would be entirely unsatisfactory. In the torrid zone, 
where it is not safe to build more than one story for fear 
of earthquakes and tornados, where chambers would 
be useless, and where the grand question is not how to 
keep warm but how to keep cool, the higher the better. 
For houses in the temperate zones the medium height 
is the safest, the best—and the most artistic. If any one 
dares to say it is not, ask him to tell you the reason 
why.” 

“* How perfectly exasperating,’’ said Bessie in a tragic 
aside to Jim. ‘‘ No one ought to try to give reasons in 
art, in religion or in politics. Intuitions are so much 
more satisfactory. Don’t you always rely on your in- 
tuitions, Mr. James ?”’ 

‘Perhaps I should if I had them, but somehow I—I 
never seem to have any.”’ 

‘““The meeting appears to be divided,’ said Jack. 
‘Bessie says seven, Jim says fourteen. Suppose we 
split the difference and call it ten and a half.” 

“That is, we advise the architect to do as he pleases, 
then he.will be sure to follow our advice.”’ 

E. C. GARDNER. 


Loving sounds are falling , 
Homeward now at last 

Speckle, Bess and Brindle 
Through the gate have passed. 

Jenny, sweetly blushing, 
Jamie, grave and shy, 

Take the pails from mother, 
Who stands silent by. 

Not one word:is spoken as that mother 

; shuts the gate, 

But now she. knows why Jenny and the 

cows came home s0 late! 
JOHN HEYNTON. 








BALLOONING, SAILING, AND SWIMMING SPIDERS. 


ONE who walks in the fields on a bright autumn day 
will see innumerable threads of silk floating from every 
elevated spot. They fringe the fence posts ; they stream 
like pennants from the tall weeds ; they lace the foliage 
of the bushes with delicate meshes, or flutter like rib- 
bons from their tops. These are the ropes and netting 
of ‘‘ ballooning spiders,’’ or, as they are popularly called, 
‘‘ flying spiders.”” If one will glance upward some Octo- 
ber afternoon he will see long white, sinuous filaments 
are the air, over tree-tops, across the river, 
far aloft, or mayhap low enough to be within his reach, 
Let him grasp one of these threads, and, if he be care- 
ful, he may find in his hand a little spider. Perhaps 
before the creature can be fairly observed, it will have 
diverged itself from the line, have mounted from the 
finger in some mysterious way, and once more will be 
gone ‘‘ ower the hills and far awa’.”’ 

This is the famous spider aéronaut, arrested in her 
‘aéronautic flight,’ and the silken filament is in fact 
her balloon. There is no. species entitled by special 
eminence to the name of fly- 
ing spider, for most young 
spiders possess aéronautic 
habits, although it is par- 
ticularly strong in the Orb- 
weavers, and the running 
spiders known as Lycosids, 
or Wall spiders. This seems 
to be a provision of nature 
by which various species are 
distributed over wide spaces 
after egress from the cocoon. 
The entire story of the baby 
life of spiderlings is very in- 
teresting, from the cradle 
to the final migration and 
‘setting up for one’s-self”’ 
on an. independent web; in 
all of which the aéronautic 
habit has much todo. But 
let us now suppose that 
baby life is over ; the strong 
foster-hand of nature is on 
the young aranead, urging it 
by the instinct of migration 
toseek a home in the ‘‘ wide, 
wide world” of yonder mea- 
dow. It is a ground spider 
—Lycosa scutulata, we will 
say—yet here we find it 
mounted to the top of this 
fence post, where, with the 
aid of a common pocket iens 
we can watch its movements. The fore part of the 
body, the cephalo-thorax, is turned toward the direc- 
tion of the wind, the abdomen is elevated, the eight 
legs are spread out so that the feet are at points 
within the circumference of a circle. (See Figure 1.) 
Beneath the apex of the abdomen are the spinnerets, 
four cylindrical organs containing the most wonderful 
spinning apparatus known to men. Hundreds of mi- 
nute tubes cover the tips of these spinnerets, through 
which liquid silk is exuded from a multitude of glands 
within the body ; these harden and combine at con- 
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tact with the air, so that the gossamer thread of a 
spider is composed of a great number, sometimes seve- 
ral hundreds, of separate lines. 

We keep the lens directed upon the spinnerets of our 
little adventurer. A ray of several threads is issuing ; 
these caught. by the breeze are drawn out and floated 
upward six, eight or ten feet inlength. Meanwhile the 
legs are gradually straightening out, thus lifting the 
body upward as seen in the figure ; then they incline 
backward and toward the post, while the spider shows 
in every feature the muscular strain of an animal resist- 
ing an uplifting force. 

There, with a sharp bound the aéronaut is off! The 
thread has been drawn out so far that its buoyancy is 
great enough to overcome the specific gravity of the 
small balloonist and float her upon the air. It may be 
a long while before the observer shall find examples that 
he can study with satisfaction, Some are caught up 
into the heavens with so complete a rapture that they 
are at once out of sight. Others scud along under so 

swift a wind that they 

7 cannot be followed. 

t / Ji yoo} But, patience! Here 

TE ee / at last is one who is off 

Vs iy it before a slow breeze, 

and is hugging the 

ground at about. the 

height ofa man’s head. 

And there, too, goes a 

man, following her 

across the meadow at 

a sharp run, his head 

turned away, his eyes 

fixed on what seems va- 

cancy to yonder plow- 

men, who are debating 

the question of his san- 

ity ! Nevertheless, this 
is what he sees. 

The spider, as she 
was raised from the 
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perch, had her head downward. She immediately and 
swiftly reverses the position, clambers up her floating 
threads, at the same time throwing out a few filaments 
which are cannily twisted into a sort of basket on which 
the feet can rest. Now the upper legs grasp the lower end 
of the ray, and the spinnerets being released therefrom 
are again set to work, and with amazing rapidity spin out 
a second and similar ray which floats up behind her. 
Thus our aéronaut’s balloon is complete, and she sits in 
the middle of it, as the upper figures show, drifting 
whither the breeze may carry her. She is not wholly at 
the mercy of the wind, however, for if she wishes to 
alight she can gather the threads into a little white ball 
under her jaws ; as they gradually shorten, the spider, 
having nothing to buoy her, sinks by her own weight, 
and the striking against some elevated object or falling 
upon the grass makes her feel at home. In this manner 
spiders are often carried for long distances; but this 
of course depends upon the condition of the wind and 
the height of the balloon, or the chances of entangling 
upon a tree, house or other object. I was enabled to 
trace, by specimens, one species of Laterigrade spider 
( Sarotes venatorius) almost entirely around the world in 
the courses of both the northern and southern trade 
winds. It had undoubtedly been so distributed by 
means of this aéronautic habit. 

Orb-weaving spiders, those which make the geometric 
snare, utilize this habit in traveliig from point to point, 
and in laying in the foundation lines or frame of their 
snares. Instead of mounting aloft as just described, the 
emitted thread is simply permitted to entangle on some 
adjacent object—it may be several inches or several 
feet distant. The entanglement is at once perceived, 
the line drawn taut, and over this fairy bridge-work 
the animal passes from point to point. While observing 
these habits at night by lantern light, one can at any 
time cause a thread to entangle upon his hand (Fig. 2) 
or, if he please, upon his face. He will then see the 
spinner venturing across, creeping nearer, until perceiv- 
ing the cheat, and liking human society less than man 
likes her, she cuts the cord in a trice, swings downward 
through a great arc upon her elastic bridge line, then 
mounts it hand over hand to her starting point. 

Often the spider will be seen as in Fig. 3, todrop from 
a twig or leaf and hang suspended in mid-air in a sort 
of silken basket. Even as I write these words a brood 
of spiderlings, hatched in my study for observation, are 
swinging in their pretty nets from the borders of the 
globe of my table lamp,and practicing their ballooning, 
line-bridging and spinning habits. They catch on the 
moving goose quill, on the table furniture, on my body. 
Here is one acrobat, precisely as shown at Figure 3, 
hanging in her silken basket ; she waves her fore pair of 
feet as though feeling for intruders of whatever sort ; 
she expands her spinnerets, and gives forth a gossamer 
line that glints in the gas-light as the breeze which 
puffs through the open window bears it straight to my 
forehead. I catch the line upon the feather-end of my 
quill, lift it toward the window, and now it is off through 
the night. June is ‘‘Commencement’’ month with 
young spiders as well as with young misses and men, 
and millions of them are how afloat, ‘‘ beginning life.” 

Most animals must be satisfied with the power to 
move upon one element. But spiders, like waterfowl, 
have command of the water as well as the air. Many 
species of the Lycosids run upon the water with perfect 
ease, seeking insects that breed near, hover over or fall 
into ponds and sluggish streams. One of this family is 
shown at Fig. 4, Dolomedes sexpunctatus—the Six-but- 
toned Dolomede, though, by the way, Hentz, the father 
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SAILING AND SWIMMING SPIDEKS. 


of American araneology, who named the creature, mis- 
coanted the white spots along the abdomen which pass 
for buttons. (See figure.) When alarmed, this dolo- 
mede dives beneath the surface, and there remains hold- 
ing on to a water plant or other object. The innumer- 
able fine hairs that cover the body and limbs retain 
bubbles of air which surround the spider like a silver 
armor (Fig. 5), making a pretty sight. I knew one of 
these six-buttoned demoiselles to stay thus under water 
for forty-two minutes, breathing the while the shining, . 
bubbled coat-of-mail that encompassed her. 

More curiously still, our little spinster friends have 
the power of sailing, actually sailing, upon the water. 
There is an English dolomede that makes a leaf-raft and 
goes buccaneering thereon over the fens of Briton. But 
some of our American spider fauna have developed a 
regular yachting propensity. Walking one autumn on 
the shore of Deal Lake (Asbury Park), where it is di- 
vided from the ocean by a narrow sand hill, I amused 
myself by shaking the clumps of tall grass growing at 
the water’s edge, in order to note the behavior of the 
spiders that fell into the lake. A rather odd looking 
species of orb-weaver with a peculiar jaw and long nar- 
row cylindrical body which have procured for her the 
formidable name of : Tetragnatha extensa, had quite 
usurped these grasses, and numbers were shaken off. 
They were not a bit disconcerted, although wholly arbo- 
real in habit. Some of them, being near the shore, spread 
out the four hind legs, the feet (apparently) being 
united by quickly spun lines, and using,the four front 
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legs as-oars quickly paddled themselves to land. Others 
again spread the eight legs wide apart, as when pre- 
paring for aéronautic flight, touched the abdomen to the 
surface of the water, united the feet by a delicate raft 
of spinning work, raised the abdomen as shown in the 
upper figure and set the spinnerets in play. Several 
long threads floated upward ; they bent before the gentle 
surface breeze above the spider’s body as yet held rigid 
and motionless. Now the threads flutter far above the 
grass tops ; sails are spread, the wind fills it, and away 
scuds the spider-ship over the lake, the feet making lit- 
tle ripples as they go. In a moment the strange yacht 
touched the shore and the master landed. I tried this 
experiment again and again, placed spiders at the end 


of long sticks and launched ‘them as far out as I could 
reach, and always had the same result. The spider 
yachtman wove her raft, spread her sails and came 
with wonderful swiftness-to the shore. Meanwhile her 
comrades were ‘‘ ballooning’”’ from the summits of the 


-tall weeds along the path; and beyond the sand hills I 


could see the broad-sailed ships of my human fellows 
plowing the Atlantic’s waves. It seemed all the more 
wonderful to me as I glanced down to the lake, and 
again saw my lowly friends rivaling the great achieve- 
ments of man by the natural and instinctive endowments 
of the Omniscient Creator of both, How narrow the 
bounds that after all divide our behavior from that of 
the humblest creatures of the field ! 
Henry C. McCoox. 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND AMERICA.* 


BY REV. CANON FARRAR, D.D., F.R:S. 


Ir is by no willful choice of my own that I was 
led to speak to you on the thirtieth of April of Cax- 
ton and the invention of printing ; to-day of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and America. The fact that to-day a window 
is unveiled, which is the splendid gift of Americans 
to this church,—the fact that this morning many 
Americans are among us,—the fact that this gor- 
geous window, which they have given, is almost the 
sole existing memorial of a very great character and a 
transcendentally great event—compels the choice of my 
. subject. I follow such guidance as confidently as if it 
were a direction spelt out by the gleaming light on 
Israel’s Urim. Let us get rid of the superstition that 
such topics, when thus pointed out to us, are not reli- 
gious, not spiritual, not the Gospel. Let us shake off 
the narrow prejudice that because the Bible is God’s 
book, it is His only book. Our lives would be better, 
our thoughts nobler, our hearts larger, our faith more 
real, our words more charitable, if we would, once for 
all, learn the lesson of the Law and the Prophets, which 
is not to glide along the razor’s edge of scholastic dogmas, 
nor to wear formulas threadbare by conventional itera- 
tion, but to love God, and to do good to our neighbor. 
Which is best ;—to diffuse the grandeur and sacredness 
of faith over the whole of daily life, or to regard all but 
a fraction of life « ‘irredeemably secular? Which is 
best ;—to specialize Sundays with servile rigorism, or to 
diffuse the spirit of Sunday over days which we too of- 
ten devote to meanness and mammon? Which is best; 
—to surround places, gestures, garments with a me- 
chanical sanctity, or by holy lives to make the floor of a 
cottage as sacred as the rocksof Sinai, and the com- 
monest events hallowed as the rounds of the ladder on 
which angels trod ? Oh! for one hour of 
the breeze—yea, even of the storm—of Galilee, to sweep 
away these mists! Religion was meant surely to be 
a diffusive dawn, not a narrow beam in the midnight ; 
it was meant to be an universal atmosphere for the 
many ; not an intoxicating perfume for the few. . . 

Besides the other memories which haunt ‘it, this 
church may claim its heritage in three great men and 
three great events. The great men, whose names are 

* A discourse delivered at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, on the 


14th day of May, 1882, at the unveiling of the ‘‘Raleigh Witidow, ’’ the 
gift of American citizens. 


on our. registers, are William Caxton, Walter Raleigh, 
John Milton. The great events are the History of Print- 
ing; the Discovery of America; the English Revolu- 
tion. Caxton lies buried here. The headless body of 
Sir Walter was carried here from the scaffold in Palace 
Yard. Milton—with Hampden, Pym and Cromwell— 
must often have knelt in worship here. Here his banns 
were called. Here lies his best-loved wife—the “‘ late 
espoused saint ;’’ here the child into whose little grave 
fell Milton’s tears. Caxton, and the introduction of 
printing into England, is now commemorated by the 
gift of the printers of London. Raleigh, and the coloni- 
zation of the New World, by the window unveiled to- 
day. I had but to mention to one or two American 
gentlemen that the man who named and colonized Vir- 
ginia lies almost unrecorded here ; and they, with the 
ready munificence which marks their nation, and which 
is certainly one of the lessons which we may learn from 
our “‘kin beyond the sea,”—at once, without any toil 
and anxiety of mine, at once gave the £600, which that 
window required. Let me only remark in passing that 
Milton—in some respects one of the noblest of English- 
men and of men—Milton, ‘‘ whose soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart,” has, to the shame of England, hardly 
any memorial either here or anywhere. Perhaps some 
one who hears me—some one who knows all that Milton 
has deserved of our race—some one who feels what it is 
for nations to have a few souls which, amid the com- 
mon flaccidity, have as it were ‘‘fed upon the marrow 
of lions,”” may honor himself by placing, or helping to 
place, some window to Milton’s memory here. Mean- 
while, in your name, who worship in this Church of the 
House of Commons, I ask Americans to accept our 
thanks for their generous friendliness ; and I venture to 
believe that, long after we are in our graves, genera- 
tions yet to come will look with interest on our great 
west window, and will read with interest the lines written 
on it by one who is at once the American Minister and 
the first of living American poets : 


““The New World’s sons, from England’s breasts we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came; 

Proud of her Past, wherefrom our Present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name.”’ ¢ 


+ James Russell Lowell. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, in- whose honor this window is 
given, was not one of the world’s simple, blameless 
characters, like William Caxton of whom we spoke so 
recently. Men of splendid physique and genius, chil- 
dren of a splendid and passionate age, have temptations 
more intense and terrible than we who live our small 
humdrum lives in the petty routine of commonplace. 


vices, low aims, petty endeavors we see all around us? 
If Walter Raleigh, in some things, sinned greatly, God 
loved him so well that he also suffered greatly, and out 
of much tribulation washed his robes white in the blood 
of the Lamb. ‘‘ Reader,” says Dean Millman on yon- 
der tablet, ‘‘if thou recall his sins, remember also that 
he had great virtues, and that thou thyself art mortal.” 
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THE ‘‘ RALEIGH WINDOW” IN 8ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 


Our faults may be as bad as theirs, though they are 
meaner and smaller faults. Their sins show large in 
the largeness of their lives, and in the fierce light which 
beats upon them. At any rate, who are we little men 
that we should sit in judgment upon them? A life of 
heroic aims, exposed to gigantic temptations, may be 
stained by great faults amid great achievements ; but is 
such a life to be coldly slandered by men of the small 


Yes! and remember also that he must be ranked for- 
ever among the benefactors of his race, and that there 
are very few of us who have not done worse deeds than 
he, and have never done as good ones. it is strange to 
me that one paltry tablet should hitherto have been al- 
most the only memorial of such a man, Great nations 
should have more pride in their few great sons. I think 
that Americans will rejoice with us that, after more 
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than two hundred and eighty years, he should have a 
worthier memorial of his immortal deeds in the church 
under whose altar lies his headless corpse. 

Many of you may have seen the striking painting of 
the ‘‘ Boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh,”’ by our greatest 
painter. One of the noble boys who sits listening to 
the old seaworthy is Raleigh, the other may be taken 
for his half-brother—also depicted on yonder window— 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. He too nobly did his part as 
soldier and sailor, when Elizabeth was Queen. Raleigh 
aided him in the endeavor to discover and take posses- 
sion of unknown lands, and the Queen sent him asa 
jewel, a golden anchor with a pearl at the beak. In the 
little Squirrel, a mere trivial yacht of only ten tons 
burthen, he explored the dangerous coasts of Cape 
Breton, refusing to forsake the little company with 
whom he had passed through so many perils. Sitting 
abaft with a book in his hand, amid the fury of the 
storm, he called out repeatedly to the sailors in the 
Golden Hind: ‘‘ We are as near heaven by sea as by 
land ;”,—“‘ reiterating the same speech,” says the cap- 
tain of the Hind, ‘‘ well beseeming a soldier resolute in 
Jesus Christ, and I can testify he was. The same Mon- 
day night, about twelve of the clock, suddenly the lights 
of the Squirrel disappeared, and withal our watch cried 
out our general was cast away, which was too true ; for 
in that moment the frigate was devoured and swallowed 
up in the sea.’”? Think of that story, young men, when 
you see his image on yonder window, and ask if you 
have the blood of those grand old seaworthies in your 
veins? Dare you speak up for religion, dare you brave 
death, dare you take Christ for your captain, dare you 
deny yourselves, dare you face storm, peril, wounds, 
bad fare, thunder and frost, and tropic heat and fever 
and scurvy for a great cause as they did? ‘‘Seeing,’’ 
said Gilbert, ‘‘ that death is inevitable, and the fame of 
virtue immortal, wherefore in this behalf, Mutare vel 
timere sperno.”?” How many of you can speak in those 
high tones? They were cut off in the flower of their 
days ; few of them laid their bones in the sepulchre of 
their fathers. Life with them was no summer holiday, 
but a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, and what their 
Maker sent was welcome. ‘‘ He was one,”’ says the 
historian, ‘‘ of a race that has ceased to be. Brave we 
may still be, and strong, perhaps, as then, but the high 
moral grace which made bravery and strength so beau- 
tiful is departed from us.’? Young men, it rests with 
you—on the lives you lead, on the faith which you em- 
brace—whether or not it shall have departed from us 
for ever. 

Among souls so pure and noble the boy Raleigh passed 
his earlier years. After brilliant promise at school and 
college, by the age of seventeen he was fighting for 
Protestants in France, and beginning his many-sided 
life as soldier, sailor, courtier, poet, discoverer and au- 
thor. If you would understand his life, and the glori- 
ous years of Queen Elizabeth, you must remember three 
things—that it was the era of the Renascence, the era 
of the Reformation, and the era of the colonization of 
America, 

It was the era of the Renascence. The new boyhood 
of life produced splendid daring. The glory of England 
in that day was as when the aloe rushes into its crimson 
flower. Around the Queen stood men crowned with 
many laurels, not like the pigmies of to-day, but men 
of strong passions, of deep feelings, of large hopes, of 
dauntless endurance, of ardent imagination, of magni- 
ficent purposes, Think of the day when Hooker was 
preaching at the Temple; and Bacon meditating the 
Novum Organum; and Spenser writing the Faerie 


Queen ; and Sidney fighting in the Netherlands; and 
Galileo reading the secrets of the stars ; and Drake singe- 
ing the beard of the King of Spain ; and Shakspeare, 
Marlowe, Chapman and Ben Johnson were pouring forth 
all the passion of which man’s heart is capable ; and 
Milton was a little boy ; when trade, art, science, learn- 
ing burst into new life; when England was acquiring 
the Empire of the Sea ; and the Queen was telling Men- 
doza—in quite her natural voice, and as though it was 
the most natural thing in the world, though he was am- 
bassador of a King at whom the world trembled—that 
if he talked to her about Philip’s threats again she 
would fling him into a dungeon. Yes! England was the 
England of Shakspeare and Raleigh, and spoke in the 
voice of England then, because her sons were neithér 
cynical unbelievers, nor gilded effeminators, but feared 
God, and were noble and great and true. 

And this era of the Renascence was, on the religious 
side, the era of the Reformation. If that east window 
of our church, the work and gift of Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic and Isabella to Henry VII, when Prince Arthur 
married Katherine of Arragon, recalls the days of 
Popery and the Inquisition, that west window speaks of 
the Reformation. In these our days love of Popery 
shows itself in coquetting with dead usages ; and hatred 
of Popery has dwindled down into the feeble spite of 
religious newspapers ; and most men caring nothing 
about either tendency walk in the cold mid-region be- 
tween a boundless scepticism and an- unfathomable su- 
perstition. But in those days hatred of Popery was no 
mere intolerance about minor religious opinions. It 
was and had a right to be, a holy and mighty passion. 
It meant hatred of Popes like Pius V, who sent his sol- 
diers into France with the words, ‘‘Slay immediately 
whatever heretics fall into your hands.;”’ and who taught 
Englishmen to defy and plot against their Queen. It 
meant hatred of Moloch fires which flamed through all 
lands ; hatred of Queens steeped like Mary in murder 
and adultery; hatred of Generals like Alva, reeking 
with the blood of saints ; hatred of blood which cried 
to heaven from an earth which would not cover her 
slain. Hatred of Popery meant in that day hatred of 
the sanguinary alliance between priestly usurpation and 
monarchic despotism, between cruel tyranny and deadly 
superstition. It meant hatred of burnings, tortures, 
butcheries ; hatred of the dark crooked devil’s work of 
a plotting, murdering Jesuitism, which absolved the 
reckless perjuries of the conspirator and consecrated the 
cursed dagger of the assassin. It meant hatred of hell- 
born es between murder and rebellion ; hatred of 
the spirit of the Nihilist, the Fenian, and the Inquisitor 
wielding the sword of the tyrant and wearing the ephod 
of the Priest. But with Raleigh—born when the fires 
of Smithfield were barely extinguished, reading Fox’s 
Martyrs at his mother’s knee, who as a boy had fought 
against Alva in the Netherlands, and seen Conde die at 
Jarnac, and been involved in the retreat of the Hugue- 
nots at Mencontour, whose ears had thrilled with the 
shrieks of St. Bartholomew, and who knew how Philip 
of Spain had laughed aloud when he heard of that 
awful massacre, and how Pope Gregory XIIT had struck 
medals and sung Ze Deuwms in its honor—to Raleigh 
hatred of Popery was in that day inevitably one with 
loyalty to Elizabeth and love of England, and passion 
for the primary rights, the natural liberty and free con- - 
science of mankind. And because he was a life-long 
foe to Popery, he was a life-long foe to Spain, which 
was then trying to blight the whole world with the upas 
shadows of abhorrent absolutism. The great men of 
Elizabeth knew that the triumph of Spain, the tri- 
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umph of Popery, would have meant the holiness of 
racks and the beatitude of thumbscrews. It would 
have meant that the England of Elizabeth would have 
reeked, as did the England of James II, with the odors 
of the charnel-house. It was this that made Raleigh 
fight Papists in Ireland, which he called then, as it is 
now, “not the common weal but the common woe ;”’>— 
and fight Papists in France, and in the Netherlands, 
and on the Armada, and in the New World. It was 
this that made him burn the Spanish fleet in Cadiz 
Bay. It was this that made him tell in immortal prose, 
as Tennyson has told in immortal verse, that death of 
Sir R. Granville, when one English ship fought for fif- 
teen mortal hours against fifty-three Spanish ships at 
the Azores. Yes, in the era of the Reformation hatred 
of Popery meant love of truth, love of England, love of 
freedom, love of progress, air and light. 

But nobly as Raleigh served the cause of England and 
the cause of the Reformation, it is with the New World 
and its colonization that his name will be most glo- 
riously and most permanently connected. 


‘* Westward the course of Empire takes its way : 
The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s nobiest offspring is the last.”’ 


To Raleigh and the old sea worthies of England the New 
World- meant Eldorado. But Spain forsooth claimed 
the whole of this New World by virtue of a trumpery 
parchment signed by a meddling Italian priest! And 
how did this land of promise and golden dreams fare in 
the hands of Popery and Spain? The blood of Monte- 
zuma and Atahualpa cried against them. The tale of 
their greed and cruelty rang through all lands. The 
flames woven on the banner of Cortez were the accursed 
emblem of the Inquisition. But they had not occupied 
a third even of the coast, and was that land of bound- 
less wonder and‘ beauty, of boundless fertility and 
wealth, to be abandoned to them? Were millions of 
innocent Indians to be treated like brute beasts ? Were 
the English, whom they called ‘‘ Lutheran devils,’’ to be 
handed over to the rack and the galleys, if they ventured 
to trade, nay, if they were but shipwrecked on those 
shores ? Not if Raleigh could helpit! His genius fixed 
upon, and his dauntless patience and princely munificence 
secured regions which had almost escaped the notice 
of Spain. On the colonization of Virginia he spent 
£40,000, and was ready to spend his whole fortune to 
the last coin. Westminster at any rate has herein given 
his due. It was the late Dean who called him ‘the 
Father of the United States ;’’ it was Canon Kingsley 
who said that ‘‘ To this one man, under the Providence 
of God, the whole United States of America owe their 
existence, ”’ 

Let me for one moment glance at his life and end. 
If you would judge ot his zenith see him in all the splen- 
dor of Durham House, his beautiful wife beside him, 
his noble boy at his knee ; sometimes flashing about as 
captain of Elizabeth’s guard, in his armor of enameled 
silver ; sometimes in his ‘‘doublet of white satin, all 
embroidered with rich pearls, and a weighty rich chain 
of great pearls round his neck ;”’ the friend of Sidney, 
the patron of Spenser, the companion of Ben Jonson 
and Shakspeare, Lord of the Stannaries, Governor of 
Munster, Governor of Jersey, Rear Admiral of the Fleet 
against Azores; ruffling it with Leicester and Essex, 
their equal in manly beauty ; “‘lording it with awful 
ascendency”’ in the fairy-land of Gloriana’s Court—‘‘ A 
man .at whom men gazed as ata star.’? Envy not his 
splendor! All the while he was struggling in a network 











of base intrigues. Long before pride and passion led 
him into sin he had learned—as his poem ‘‘ The Lie” 
shows—how hollow and disappointing it all was. And 
then see the plunge right down to the very nadir of hu- 
man misery and ruin. I know few tragedies to equal 
those last twelve years of his in the Tower of London, 
Elizabeth had died ‘‘ with the whole Book of Ecclesiastes 
written on her mighty heart,’’ and the very basest and 
meanest of English kings, with no fear except to offend 
Spain, and no money except to lavish on infamous fa- 
vorites. disgraced her throne. Such a man as James 
natur ':y hated such a man as Raleigh. His fair day at 
once drew toevening. ‘I am left of all men,” he wails, 
“‘that have done good to many. All.my good turns 
forgotten, all my errors revived and expounded to all 
extremity of ill, all my services, hazards and expenses 
for my country—plantings, discoveries, fights, counsels, 
and whatsoever—dire malice has now covered over,” 
Ah, what a shipwreck of man’s ingratitude! and how 
common on the treacherous sea of life! And then came 
the midnight. Imprisoned, robbed, slandered, yet en- 
riching even his prison hours with the ‘‘ History of the 
World ;”’ in vain attempting suicide, betrayed by his 
own king, suffering from fever, losing his gallant boy in 
battle, and his devoted adherent by suicide ;—old, gray- 
headed, lame, worn with sickness, anguish and watch- 
ing, penniless, ruined, dishonored—finding the whole 
world turned for him to thorns—after being belied for a 
while in a hubbub of lies, he is, at a day’s notice, infa- 
mously doomed to the scaffold. In all those awful fires 
God had purged away all his dross. He had long learned 
to defy death in all his ugly and misshapen forms. ‘‘Oh, 
eloquent, just and mighty death,” he wrote at the end 
of his ‘‘ History of the World,” “‘whom none could 
advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hast dared, 
thou hast done; and whom the world flattered, thou 
hast cast out of the world and despised ; thou hast drawn 
together all the far-fetched greatness, all the pride, cru- 
elty and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow words, ‘ Hic jacet.’”? Even such, he 
wrote in his cell the evening before his execution : 


*¢ B’en such is time—who takes in trust 
Our youth, our hopes, our all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust ; 
Which, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered al] our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days, 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust !’’ 


**Prythee, let me see the axe,’’ he says to the execu- 
tioner. ‘‘ Dost thou think, man, I am afraid of it ?”’ 
‘* A sharp medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases. I 
entreat you,”’ he says, ‘‘ that you will all join with me in 
prayer to the God of Heaven, whom I have grievously 
offended, being a man full of all vanity, who have lived 
a sinful life, that the Almighty Goodness will forgive ; 
that He will cast away my sins from me ; that He will 
receive me into everlasting life. So I take leave of you 
all, making my peace with God.’’ He says but one 
more word. Asked to face toward the East, he says: 
‘“‘If the heart be right, it matters not which way the 
head lies.”’ So dies the most brilliant of Englishmen ; 
so fades all glory into darkness, and all life into dust, 
that we may give God the splendor. And I for one 
would rather take my stand with Raleigh, purged in the 
seven-times-heated furnace of. affliction, and forgiven 
for his Saviour’s sake, than with millions of vulgar and 
every-day respectabilities, who have passed their life in 
the Pharisaism of false orthodoxies and the pettiness of 
cheap observances. He was nearer God, I believe, by @ 
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whole heaven than millions of the sleek sinners whom 
God leaves alone to succeed and prosper, and to walk in 
the odor of self-satisfaction and of sanctity—the sinners 
who, in their own eyes, need no repentance—the little 
hearts that know not how to forgive. 

I rejoice that America has done him this honor to- 
day. Sebastian Cabot, who landed even before Colum- 
bus on the mainland of North America, was born at 
Bristol and bred in England. In the Privy Purse ex- 
penses of Henry VIII we find this curious entry: ‘‘ To 
the man who found the new isle, £10.’’ The man 
was Cabot; the isle Newfoundland! And what is 
America now’? A mighty civilization, destined, per- 
haps. to surpass ours ; a land of illimitable hopes, with 
her thirteen Colonies, her thirty-eight States, her eight 
Territories, spreading our race and tongue from a nar- 
row island to a boundless continent ; freed from us, as 
Washington said, by “ reiterated and astonishing inter- 
positions of Providence.” ‘‘ You are the advance guard 
of the human race.”’ said Madame de Staél to an Ame- 
rican, ‘* you have the future of the world.” If glorious 
has been our legacy to her, glorious too have been her 
cifts tous. She has given us a type of manhood sup- 
plied ‘neither by the recusants of Maryland nor the 
cavaliers of Virginia, but by the Puritans of New Eng-. 
land ;°° a type of manhood ‘‘ at once manful and godly, 
practical and enthusiastic, prudent and self-sacrificing ”” 
—-in which, because it was inspired by the Reformation, 
righteousness, conduct, conscience was a main factor. 
It was God’s will, it was best for the world, that at Lex- 
ington the embattled farmers should have ‘reared the 
banner of freedom, and ‘‘ fired the shot heard round the 
world.’’ Henceforth we are brother nations—brothers 
in amity; brothers by the tongue that Milton and 
Shakspeare spoke; brothers by the memories of one 
common Bible ; brothers for the progress and freedom 
of the world; brothers ‘*to discover and to traffic, to 
colonize and to civilize, until no wind can sweep the earth 
which does not bear the echoes of an English voice.” 
She has given us in her history the spectacle of an army 
of a million and q half of brave soldiers reabsorbed with- 
out a struggle into the currents of a peaceful life. She 
has given us not only a magnificent type of the gran- 
deur of collective humanity, but also noble types of in- 
dividual humanity. To the viaticum of good examples 
her contribution has not been wanting. In literature 
she has given us Motley and Bancroft and Prescott ; in 
fiction Poe and Hawthorne ; in eloquence Channing and 
Clay and Webster and Everett ; in poetry Emerson and 
Longfellow and Whittier and Holmes and Bryant and 
Lowell; and in manhood, specimens of men _pre- 
eminently righteous, fearless, incorrupt. Such were 
the blameless, unselfish Washington; Franklin, who 
wrenched the lightning from heaven and the sceptre 
from tyrants ; the blunt, homely, patient Lincoln ; the 
calm, wise, manly Garfield ; the fire and courage of 
Theodore Parker ; the burning faith and magnificent en- 
durance of William Lloyd Garrison. Worthy descend- 
ants these of the English Puritan and the French Hu- 
guenot ; of men who shook off the oppression of the 
Stuarts and spurned the tyranny of the Grand Mo- 
narque ; of men whose fathers fought at Nasebey and 
Marston Moor, at Bunker Hill and Saratoga. And she, 


THE prices of books in Germany are more than double 
those in France, in spite of the fact that German au- 
thors are always underpaid, and that there is no country 
where as large a proportion of people desire a private 
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too, has suffered as we have suffered. She has washed 
away sins in blood of civil war. She has suffered as we 
have suffered, wept as we have wept, for the cursed 
crime of assassination. She too, like us, like France, 
like Germany, like Russia, has seen her leaders “thrust, 
for no cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness and wick- 
edness by the red hand of raurder ”’ from life to death. 
Like us, too, more than other nations, she has, thank 
God, still kept the faith. But she has still a vast work 
todo. She has won liberty, will she keep her name 
inviolate ? Will she love her so well a% to show the 
world that without order there is no liberty ; without 
obedience, no dominion? Will England and America, 
for their own sake, and for the world’s sake, save 
liberty from being degraded from a divine ideal into 
a monstrous idol? Will her politicians and ours 
tremble lest for votes they should trample on prin- 
ciples or palter with God for gold? Will they re- 
member the great words of Chatham: ‘‘ Where law 
ends, tyranny begins,’’ and that there is no tyranny so 
detestable as that of Socialism? The shield of liberty 
is broad and terrible, and it is the Agis of the nations ; 
but it is the shield of men—not of vipers, not of hyenas 
that thirst for blood. If murder and rebellion crouch 
beneath that shield, let them be dragged out of its 
sacred shadow. It is the shield of innocence not of 
outrage ; of obedience not of assassins. Men have their 
rights ; nations have their rights ; loyalty and faith and 
virtue have their rights against the fiendishness of ex- 
ecrable men. A brave statesman said, two days ago, 
that never had governments more need to be strong 
than now ; strong for freedom against the anarchy which 
would fain assume her aspect and would sharpen its 
brutal daggers in her name. Yes, the day has come 
when neither in panic, nor with thirst for vengeance, 
but girding her loins for work in all nations, firm yet 
merciful, Freedom must grasp the sword of her sister 
Justice, not forgetting that it is a sword of celestial 
temper and forged in the armory of God. And the day 
may come when, not in blind passion, but with the 
sternness of inexorable duty, she must with that sword 
stand ready to smite once and smite no more. The 
England of Queen Victoria, the America of Lincoln 
and of Garfield, must learn to hate the misshapen 
broods of Atheism and Nihilism, with a hatred deadlier 
even than that of the England of their fathers against 
Popery and Spain. Execrable was the Inquisition ; but 
the Inquisition was holy compared to that raging hatred 
of God and man, that deification of lust and blood, 
which, adopting the enginery of devils, preaches the 
hell-born gospel of petroleum and of dynamite. The 
day has come when the nations must look this devil in 
the face, and form against it their committees of safety. 

Oh, in the Armageddon shock of the imminent battle 
against sin and Antichrist ; against the False Prophets 
of atheistic socialism, and the Dragon of enmity to 
God’s eternal Laws, and the Wild Beast which ever 
arises out of the abysses of fallen and God-abandoning 
humanity, let America range herself with us under the 
Banner of the Cross, and then in the name of God, the 
Mighty and the Merciful : 

** Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will shock them !’’ 


library. The German owns a larger store of books than 
his French confrére, but each one is so dear that it re- 
presents always a sacrifice and often actually going with- 
out food in order to secure the coveted treasure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
‘*FOR WOUNDS, BALM.”’ 


HARRISON KORTRIGHT staggered into the house, and 
laid his insensible son upon the chintz-covered lounge 
in the dining-room. His own face was as white as the 
pinched and weazened one that looked up from the 
pillow, but he waived aside the friendly hands that 
would take him away, until the doctor, looking up from 
a hasty examination of the boy, caught sight of his 
pallid countenance and said quickly : 

“Tt is only a faint, Squire.”’ 

“You think he will live ?”’ gasped the white-lipped 
father. 

“* Undoubtedly. 
you—” 

He did not finish the sentence.. Had not a friendly 
arm supported him, Kortright would have fallen to the 
floor. As it was, he sank down upon a chair, his teeth 
chattering, his white lips drawn, his face pinched and 
wan, and his eyes wild and unsteady. The reac- 
tion had come. The excitement that had enabled him 
to forget pain and overcome weakness had departed, 
and in its place was an ague-fit that told that the disease, 
which had momentarily relaxed its hold, had seized him 
again with redoubled violence. His nervous power, 
which had been strained to the utmost, had given way. 
His mind wandered. The events of the, past twenty- 
four hours were strangely mingled in his fevered fancy, 
and his disconnected words were only half comprehen- 
sible to the listeners whose willing hands assisted the 
doctor in the vigorous measures which he at once 
adopted. 

‘*Marty, Marty, my boy Marty!’ moaned the sick 
man. ‘‘ They’ve killed him! They’ve killed him! Kid- 
nappers, did you say ? -Kidnappers! There ain’t no 
kidnappers here. God wouldn’t allow it! Marty! 
Marty! Whoa! Why don’t ye kill’em! Get away; 
let me get at ’em! I'll kill’em! Let me go; they’ve 
killed my boy! The kidnappers have killed my boy !”’ 


He is in no danger at all; but 
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Mrs. Kortright, who had been utterly overwhelmed 
by the catastrophe that had happened to her son, 
released the little girl from her arms immediately on en- 
tering the house, and then stood, weeping and wringing 
her hands, beside the couch on which he lay. No 
sooner, however, did she perceive the condition of her 
husband, than the instinct of the care-taker returned. 
Instantly she was at his side, her perceptions sharpened 
by her love, the most efficient of aids to the physician. 
In less time than it would require to state in detail what 
was done, the sick man had been taken to his bed, a 
vein in his arm opened, masses of moist snow packed 
about his head, his feet and limbs swathed in hot cloths 
and chafed by strong and willing hands, and powerful 
remedies administered. Under this treatment his symp- 
toms rapidly subsided. His mutterings ceased, his eyes 
closed, the nervous twitching of the face disappeared, 
and his breathing became regular and natural, in place 
of the stertorous and labored suspirations of an hour 
before. The physician felt his pulse for the hun- 
dredth time, passed his hand over his face, pulled down 
the lids of one of his eyes and then of the other, peered 
into the unseeing orbs, and then drew-.a long breath of 
relief. 

**T guess it’s over,’’ he said. 

“You don’t mean—!’’ Mrs. Kortright exclaimed in 
frenzied tones. 

**T guess he’ll pull through,’’ replied the physician, 
glancing keenly at her as he spoke, ‘‘ but we mustn’t 
spare any exertion till the circulation is well established. 
He’s better, but he needs care. Everything depends 
on that, now. Keep on rubbing him awhile longer, gen- 
tlemen. Are those flat-irons at his feet warm, Mrs. 
Kortright ? Couldn’t you get some more bottles of hot 
water to put about his limbs ?”’ 

Mrs. Kortright became at once the obedient and care- 
ful nurse again. She left the room to obtain what was 
desired. When she had closed the door the physician’s 
countenance relaxed. 

‘*He’s doing all right, gentlemen, but it won’t do to 
let her know it just now. I’ve known her all her life. 
She’s a mighty capable woman, no mistake about that ; 
but this thing’s been a little too much, and if she ain’t 
let down easy there’ll be another faint here. Just keep 
on till I tell you to stop. "Twon’t do any harm, and 
will help her to pull up easy. By the way, I wonder 
how the boy is getting on. Gad! gentlemen, that was 
a plucky thing, and he had a narrow escape. I thought, 
when I saw him swinging™by that brute’s head, that 
he’d be past my help by this time. It was the snow 
that saved him—and his father, too, for that matter.” 








“This has been a bad day for the Squire,”’ said Rit- 
ner, with kindly sympathy. 

‘“‘Tt might have been worse,’’ said the physician seri- 
ously. ‘‘If he had had to wait for treatment, he ’d have 
been past help before now. I tell you, gentlemen, Squire 
Kortright ’s always been a lucky man—’specially since 
he married Mattie Ermendorf—and his luck hain’t left 
him to-day.” 

The doctor had been washing blood-stains from his 
hands, wiping his lancet and turning down his sleeves 
as he spoke. Mrs. Kortright entered the room as he 
concluded, with a bottle in either hand wrapped in a 
towel. There was an anxious look in her face, but the 
strained, apprehensive expression had disappeared. 

““Can’t you go and see Martin, now?” she asked, 
glancing up at the doctor’s face. 

‘‘Certainly, Martha,’’? he answered, with the famili- 
arity of an old friend ; ‘‘ but don’t you have any trouble 
about him. If a boy ain’t killed offhand, you needn’t 
be afraid but what he’ll come out all right. Young 
bones are tough,’’ he added, in a jovial way. ‘‘ Here, 
by the way,”’ he continued, pouring something into a 
glass, and adding a little water, ‘‘ you just take this.” 

The woman obeyed. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, taking her by the arm and leading 
her toa large, old-fashioned rocking-chair, ‘‘ just you sit 
down there and cry. You’ll feel better then. These 
gentlemen will take care of the Squire and I'll look 
after Martin.” 

Mrs. Kortright sat down with a look of remonstrance 
in her eyes, from which the tears were already flowing. 
Ashamed to display her weakness, she threw her apron 
over her head, and only her convulsive sobbing attested 
the relief which the tears brought. The physician 
nodded approval and left the room. 

When they had started for the house with Martin and 
his father, the owner of the runaway team—for it was 
he who had released Kortright and his son from their 
perilous position—shook his head to Shields, who seemed 
to halt in regard to his duty, whether to go with the 
others or stay with the stranger, and said, sharply, 
‘You take care of the Doctor’s rig, there, and then go 
into the house. You may be needed. Ill look after 
these brutes.”’ 

The horses had risen, and now stood with the melting 
snow dripping from their steaming coats, and the 
broken harness dangling around them, and gazed with 
startled surprise at the confusion they had caused. They 
had not yet recovered entirely from their fright, and the 
sight of the overturned sleigh caused them to snort and 
shy as they sought to turn and examine it. 

‘** Whoa!” cried the master, as he caught them both 
by the bits and gave them a savage pull that brought 
them to their haunches in the deep snow where they 
stood. ‘‘Whoa! you infernal fools! You’ve done 
enough for to-day. I wish you and the cursed idiot who 
caused all this trouble had been dead before I ever set 
eyes on either of you. There’s been nothing but bad 
luck in my life ever since George Eighmie left me 
his inheritance of folly and I was dunce enough to 
accept it.’ 

He jerked the horses savagely about, until the fear of 
the master overcame the fright under which they had 
heen laboring, and they stood, trembling and apprehen- 
sive, while he tied up the broken harness, righted the 
sleigh and secured them again in their places. Then he 
drove back along the road by which he had come, secured 
the scattered robes and cushions, picked up his whip and 
applied it furiously to the horses, which he held and 
managed with the ease of an accomplished horseman, 
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Arrived again at Kortright’s house, he drove into the 
yard, hitched his horses to a post near where the Doc- 
tor’s sleigh was standing, carefully spread a buffalo-robe 
upon each, did the same with the Doctor’s horse, which 
Shields had left unprotected, and then knocked at the 
side door, which opened into the family room. His 
knock was answered by the little girl, who looked out 
with a blanched face, and eyes distended with horror at 
the scenes she had witnessed. 

‘‘Oh papa, papa,!’’ she cried, and, leaping into his 
arms, she laid her head upon his shoulder and burst 
into tears. * 

““There, there, Hilda dear,” he said, soothingly, as 
he kissed her tear-stained cheek and smoothed the dark 
curls that clustered about her head; ‘‘there, there, 
don’t cry. You didn’t get hurt, did you ?” 

“* No, papa,’’ the child answered quickly, raising her 
head and hushing her sobs, ‘‘ but the poor little boy, 
papa, do come and do something for him. I’ve done 
all I could.”’ 

‘* But his parents, child, where are they ?”’ 

‘*Oh, his papa was hurt just awful, and the little boy 
is hurt, too, only he won’t say a word, but just lies there 
and cries about his papa. Do come, papa,”’ she continued, 
as she slid to the floor and drew him forward by the 
hand, ‘‘ do come ; he is a real good little boy.’’ 

** Yes indeed,”’ said he, ‘‘I am afraid I should have 
had no little Hilda now if it had not been for his 
bravery.” 

The child shuddered and hid her face against him. 
The father lifted her up and kissed her again, and 
passed through the door. 

Martin lay upon the lounge where he had been placed, 
with the cushion, from the chair by which his mother 
had knelt the night before, beneath his head. The girl’s 
hood and rich furs were upon a chair beside him, Left 
alone with him, her childish instinct had led her to seek 
to comfort him, as soon as she saw that he was con- 
scious. She had accordingly dried her tears, put aside 
her wraps and sat down by his side. After a while 
she smoothed the hair back from his forehead, wiped 
his face with a handkerchief, the delicate perfume of 
which came like a breath of Araby the blest to the boy 
unaccustomed to luxury. Then she asked him ten- 
derly if he was hurt, and was not deceived by his stout- 
hearted denial. She gave him water, inquired -if she 
should not call his mother, and when he refused to 
allow her to do so, had returned to his side, weeping 
for his pain, her soft caresses soothed him more than 
she knew. The woman’s admiration for courage had 
already developed in her little heart, and the great 
brown eyes looked with an awe born of reverent wor- 
ship upon the white face that lay before her, as im- 
penetrable as the sphinx in its resolute endurance. 
For the first time in her life she looked consciously upon 
a hero. The impress her young mind received that day 
was one that years could not efface. 

In every respect the two children were the opposites 
of each other. The one, as we have seen, was blue- 
eyed and fair, unused to luxury or the display of affec- 
tion—a tough, wiry lad, whose life, while without hard- 
ship, had been familiarized only with the harsh, every- 
day plainness of a farmer’s home. He had been loved 
but never petted, save now and then when his mother’s 
half-concealed caresses had gladdened his heart. His 
father’s love he had taken for granted. Careful, grave 
and undemonstrative, he had never realized, until he 
felt his firm grip when he dragged him from beneath 
the horses, what intense love burned for him in his 
father’s heart. His own heart was very tender, and he 
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almost forgot his bruises, as he lay there gazing at the 
beautifully clad girl and thinking of the father whose 
love he had just discovered, and whose condition he “ad 
revived sufficiently to apprehend before his removal 
to the other room. He thought that he had never seen 
anything so beautiful in his life as the brown-skinned, 
dark-eyed little girl, whose hair clung in abundant ring- 
lets about her head, as she alternately gazed out of the 
window at her father, and bent over him in sympa- 
thetic sorrow. Unconsciously she did the very best 
thing that could have been done for her charge. She 
told him what her father was doing, how he struck and 
jerked the horses about in anger at their misdeeds ; 
how they reared and plunged and were drawn back and 
beaten still more severely ; till his mind was diverted 
from his own and his father’s woes to the sympathy of 
a born horseman for a fine animal. 

‘*¢ Are they your father’s horses ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Oh yes, indeed, but he will sell them now. I know 
he will. I shall never ride after them any more,’’ she 
answered, warmly. 

‘* Why not ?’’ in surprise. 

‘¢ Because they are so bad—because they hurt you.” 

“Pshaw! That ain’t nothing. They didn’t mean to 
hurt me. They was scart; that was all.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I don’t want to see them any more—the hate- 
ful, mean old things !”” 

“Your father must be very rich ?” meditatively. 

“T don’t know—why ?” 

‘*To have such nice horses. I wish I had them.” 

“You? What for ?’’—in amazement. 

“To drive, of course.”’ 

“Why, they would kill you. I should think you 
would want them killed too. I do.’’ 

‘““That’s because you are a girl,”? with quiet con- 
tempt, despite her beauty. 

‘““ Would you really like to have those awful, bad, 
wicked horses ?”’ 

**Of course I would. If I wasa little older, Iwouldn’t 
be afraid of them any more ’n your father.”’ 

‘* Well, you shall have them,” with quiet decision, 
‘‘wher vou get well and have grown up. I'll ask my 
papa to give them to you. He always does what I want 
him to.”’ 

‘* What is your—your father’s name?’’ He tried to 
say ‘‘papa’’ as she did, but could not, somehow. He 
had never said ‘‘ papa’’ in his life. To him, as to all of 
his class at that time, his father and mother were known 
by no other names. He had read of the other titles in 
books, and had thought them very pleasant words. He 
had even wished sometimes that he might use them, 
but had never dared to do so. 

“Why, don’t you know my papa ?”’ said the girl, with 
evident pride. ‘‘He’s Captain Hargrove, and we live 
at Sturmhold.”’ 

The boy looked up at her with a sort of awe. He knew 
the great brick house, built on a ragged spur of the upper 
Catskills that overlooked the valley for twenty miles up 
and down, and, though ten miles away, was only hidden 
from view by the wooded crest of a range of hills that 
skirted an intervening tributary. The owner of Sturm- 
hold was accounted fabulously rich, but was thought by 
his country neighbors to be a man whose past life would 
not bear scrutiny. He had built. the house some years 
before, lived lavishly, it was said, kept a large retinue of 
colored servants and fished the mountain streams for 
trout ; but had no relations with any of his neighbors 
and did not encourage any approaches on their part. 

_ “Tt must be awful nice to live in such a grand 
house,’’ he ventured. ; 
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“Oh, it is so lonesome,’ she said, wearily; ‘only 
when papa is at home.”’ 

‘Why, ain’t your—your mother there ?” 

‘*My mamma is—is—dead,”’ said the child, with sud- 
den moisture in her eyes. 

Martin would have apologized, if he had known how, 
for the painful reference he had made. He had never 
said ‘‘I beg your pardon,” or uttered any similar form 
of polite regret in his life. His father had once whipped 
him for half an hour to compel him to ask his teacher’s 
forgiveness for some piece of mischief of which she had 
made complaint. He had yielded at last, and repeated 
the humiliating ritual the next day, but the words had 
left a bitter taste in his mouth. Fortunately, just at 
this time her father knocked at the door, which she ran 
to open. 

Captain Hargrove came at once upon his daughter’s 
entreaty to the side of the lounge, and said in a softly 
modulated voice, while he looked down into Martin’s 
eyes with thoughtful keenness : 

‘* Are you hurt, my little man? I hope not, for you 
saved my little Hilda’s life, and I should feel very badly 
to know that you were injured in so brave an act.”’ 

**Oh, ’tain’t nothin’, sir,’”’ said the boy, his eyes fill- 
ing with tears, and his cheek flushing, more at the con- 
trast between his own rough speech and the evenly 
spoken well-chosen words of the gentleman, who sat 
down as he spoke, and taking his arm felt for his pulse 
with a hand as soft as velvet. 

‘*Where are you hurt, my boy ?” he asked. ‘I am 
not a doctor, but I have had some bruises myself, 
and seen smart of broken bones, first and last. I hope 
you have had no such mishap, though.’’ He spoke 
pleasantly, and smoothed his long dark beard with one 
hand while he held the boy’s wrist with the other. 

Martin looked into his deep dark eyes with wondering 
surprise not unmixed with admiring distrust. He re- 
membered that some people believed that this white- 
handed gentleman bad been a pirate in his day. Some 
even surmised that he still made a trip, now and then, 
on a fast-sailing sloop that had been known to come 
up the Hudson, take him on board, and, spreading its 
white wings till it seemed like a great cloud, speed 
away in silence to the sea to return again after many 
months, and leave him—always after nightfall, and al- 
ways disappearing again before the morning. 

Captain Hargrove skillfully disarmed the boy’s sus- 
picion, which he no doubt mistook for bashfulness, and 
learned that his left arm was the chief seat of pain. 
Carefully examining this, he found that one of the bones- 
below the elbow was broken. Taking a knife from his 
pocket—the boy noticed that it was pearl-handled and 
had many slender, bright blades, and wondered still 
more at the luxury that clothed the most ordinary 
things of life with such lavish splendor—he opened it 
and cut away the sleeve so as to leave the arm bare. 
He did this so gently and deftly that the boy’s confi- 
dence was won without reserve, and he told him of 
every ache and pain he had experienced since he was 
dragged from beneath the struggling horses. 

“There isn’t anything else the matter with you, my 
little man,’’ said the stranger briskly, ‘‘ except bruises, 
which of course, must be expected by any one that un- 
dertakes so tough a job as stopping my bays when 
they once get away from their driver.” 

At this moment the door opened and the physician 
entered. “ ; 

‘** Ah, Captain’ Hargrove,” said he, ‘‘ this is a bad day. 
I hope your horses were not hurt.’’ 


‘¢ Unfortunately, no,’ said Hargrove. ‘‘I wish their 
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necks had been broken instead of this brave boy’s arm, 
though.”’ 

‘‘What! his arm broken?’ said the doctor in in- 
credulous surprise. ‘‘ That’s a fact,” after a quick ex- 
amination of the injured member, that brought a groan 
from the close-pressed lips of the resolute lad. ‘‘ Well, 
well, my son, this must be looked after.”’ 

The fracture of the arm was soon reduced, the hand 
and forearm bound so as to prevent the dislocation of 
the parts, and Martin, relieved from pain, sunk away 
into a quiet sleep. Mrs. Kortright, her equanimity re- 
-tored, became again the careful housewife, and took up 
the task of attending to her two invalids with her 
wonted cheerfulness. It was agreed among the neigh- 
bors that one should stay until night, when the others 
were to send watchers, and the doctor consented to look 
out for a girl to assist in the housework. At this point 
in the discussion, Captain Hargrove advanced, and said 
to Mrs. Kortright : 

‘“‘T beg, madam, that you will not leave me out of the 
arrangements made necessary by my carelessness, I 
have a servant who is a most experienced nurse, as well 
as a most capable manager of a household. I insist, 
madam, on placing him at your service. He is entirely 
reliable, strong and untiring.” 

‘*T am much obliged,” said Mrs. Kortright, ‘‘ but—”’ 

‘*Madam,”’ said he earnestly, taking his little girl by 
the hand and leading her forward, ‘‘ Madam, this is all 
I have to love in the world. Your brave boy saved her 
life. Have I not a right to testify my gratitude ?”’ 

Still the feeling of independence that is innate with 
the class to which she belonged withheld the woman 
from a frank acceptance of the proffered aid. Perhaps 
this feeling arose in part from the manner in which he 
spoke of the one he desired to send, as—‘‘a servant.”’ 
Somehow, the word was very repulsive to the ears of the 
great masses of the North, and every possible peri- 
phrasis was employed to avoid its use. Perhaps it was 
a relic of the great revolt of the Occident against the 
Orient that separated the New World from the Old in 
manners and customs, even farther than in laws and in- 
stitutions. 

‘Thank you,”’ she repeated, ‘‘ but the neighbors,—”’ 

** Beggin’ your pardon, Mrs. Kortright,’’ interrupted 
Shields, with the incisive bluntness that characterized 
him, ‘‘the neighbors ’ud think you wa’an’t fair to yer- 
self or Captain Hargrove, either, if you didn’t let him 
do as he proposes. Don’t ye say so, Squire ?” turning 
_ to Ritner, who assented with a nod. 

‘* Besides,’’? added the doctor,.as he stood with his 
hand on the latch, ‘‘a steady, trained nurse, as Captain 
Hargrove’s man no doubt is, would be vastly better for 
your husband than the best of watchers, coming and 
going from day to day.”’ 

Mrs. Kortright could not resist this appeal to her love, 
and she turned toward Hargrove with a gesture of as- 
sent, 

‘Consider it settled, then,’’ said he. ‘I will send 
Jasper to-night. I must drive into the village to make 
some inquiries upon a matter that caused my unfortu- 
nate drive in this direction. By the way,” he added, 
turning to the men who were just passing out, ‘‘ perhaps 
one of you may be able to give me some information.” 

“We'll be glad to do anything for you that we can, 
Captain,” said Ritner, politely, but not over-cordially. 
There was something in the manner of this man, frank, 
bold and tender as he seemed to be, that was so differ- 
ent from the people among whom he lived as to awaken 
suspicion in their minds at once. : 

“Some time last night,” continued Hargrove, “a 


servant woman left my house, and wandered off into 
the storm. She had been in my service for a long time, 
seemed perfectly contented, and, indeed, had no reason 
to be otherwise. She was my housekeeper, and had 
almost absolute control. I am afraid she must have 
been seized with a sudden hallucination, and fleeing 
from some imagined difficulty, met with her death in 
the storm.”’ 

A knowing look passed around the little circle as he 
spoke. 

‘Was she a colored woman ?” asked Ritner, gravely. 

-“*Certainly,” answered Hargrove, with a smile. “I 


have always been accustomed to colored servants, and 
should hardly know how to get along with white ones.” 
the trace of'a 


‘¢ Most likely not,”’ said Shields, with 
sneer in his tone. 

Insensibly the little group had grown suddenly cold. 
Hargrove and his little girl stood in the midst of them, 
but were not of them. The northern jealousy of per- 
sonal freedom built a wall about the man who was 
believed to hold his servants in subjection by a terror 
they could not resist. 

‘“*T hope the fact that she is colored is no reason why 
I should not seek to find and save her from death, if 
possible,’”’ said Hargrove, answering the tone rather 
than the words. 

‘‘Sartin not,’’ said Shields, “if that’s what you want 
to find her for.” 

‘“‘If!’? said Hargrove hotly, looking from one to an- 
other, and for the first time fully realizing the suspicion 
they entertained. ‘“‘If! By Heaven, gentlemen, Iam not 
always in a mood to endure such imputation ; but after 
the events of this morning, I cannot quarrel with you. 
I suppose you think that becatfse I have slaves under 
my control in another State I regard the whole African 
race as mine, ‘to have and to hold,’ as the lawyers say ?”’ 

‘‘ Wal,” said Ritner, apologetically, ‘‘ the Free Soilers 
are havin’ so much to say about slavery, jest now, that 
I s’pose we’re gettin’ to be a little unreasonable on the 
subject. You mustn’t think hard on us, Captain, we 
don’t mean no harm.”’ 

‘“*T do not think you do,” answered Hargrove earn- 
estly, “‘and you ought to know that if I intended any 
evil to the girl I would not ask such men as you foraid.” 

‘‘There’s sense in that, certainly,” said the doctor, 
with the instinct of his profession to make niatters 
smooth. 

‘‘T assure you,” said Hargrove, “that I am more 
anxious than I can express in regard to her safety. She 
has been very tenderly raised and is utterly unfitted to 
protect herself in such a storm.” 

‘‘Oh, there ain’t no danger of any one suffering in 
so thickly settled a country as this,’’ said Van Wormer, 
the youngest of the neighbors, who had hitherto taken 
no part in the conversation. ‘‘She’s all right. You'll 
find her at some neighbor’s house, probably.” 

‘““That was my opinion, too,’’ said Hargrove, ‘‘ but 
my servants and myself have been visiting the houses 
in every direction, since early morning, when her absence | 
was discovered, and we find no trace of her. I fear that 
in an insane apprehension she may have been even afraid 
to ask for aid.”” 

‘* Wal, wal,’’ said Shields suspiciously, “‘ that’s a queer 
story.”’ 

‘*No doubt it seems so to you,” said Hargrove with 
evident annoyance. ‘‘She was my housekeeper, and I 
should almost as soon have expected my child to run 
away.’” 

‘Perhaps you did not pay her enough,”’ suggested 
Van Wormer. 
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‘* Pay her ?’’ ejaculated Hargrove. ‘‘I never thought 
of such a thing. She had only to ask for money to re- 
ceive it. I have often left large sums in her possession 
and never thought of asking an account of what she 
spent.”’ 

‘*Hain’t you any idea what made her take such a 
sudden start ?”’ asked the Doctor. 

‘* My overseer arrived from the South yesterday,”’ re- 
sponded Hargrove, ‘“‘and I think her fears, awakened 
perhaps by meddlesome parties who did not know as 
much as she ought to have known, were excited that 
she might be returned to slavery. I had kept the record 
of her manumission with my own papers, lest it should 
be lost, and she no doubt distrusted my intentions.”’ 

‘“¢*Twouldn’t be onnateral ef she did,’’ said Shields 
grimly. 

** Perhaps not,” said Hargrove, ‘‘ but I never thought 
of it. It is hard to get over the habit of regarding one 
who has been your slave as, in a sense, still under your 
guardianship. So I never thought of handing her this 
bit of paper, which shows she is as free as you or I.”’ 

He drew a folded document from his pocket, as he 
spoke, and handed it to Ritner, who examined it curi- 
ously. 

‘* Well, I can’t say I blame her,”’ said Shields, squint- 
ing his eyes toward the document that Ritner held. 
‘‘Ef my freedom depended on a bit of paper like that 
ar, and somebody else hed hold on’t, an’ kept holding 
on to et, too, I must say I should be mighty apt to cut 
out fur a country that wasn’t healthy fur kidnappers.” 

‘*Kidnappers! What do you mean?” asked Har- 
grove, turning impetuously upon him. 

The hatchet-faced farmer did not quail before the 
flaming glance or clenched fist of the angry gentleman. 
His slender fingers worked nervously, and his gray eyes 
had a dangerous light in them as he said : 

“*°Tain’t no use to try any Southern swagger here, 
Captain. My words wa’nt hard to understand, and I 
hain’t got nothing to take back, neither.’’ 

“There, there, gentlemen,’’ interposed the doctor, 
with something of authority in his tone; ‘“‘this is not 
the place for any such talk as that.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, madam,”’’ said Hargrove, turn- 
ing quickly, and bowing deferentially to Mrs. Kortright. 
‘*With my anxiety about this poor woman and the mis- 
haps I have been so unfortunate as to bring upon this 
household, I am hardly responsible for what I do or say. 
Come, Hilda, let us go.’’ 

The child, who had clung to her father’s hand during 
this conversation, and with tearful eyes and quivering 
lips, inquired: ‘‘Won’t we ever find my mammy, 
Papa ?”’ 

‘*T will try, my child,’’ answered Hargrove huskily. 
‘*Good morning, madam.”’ 

‘*Mr. Hargrove,’ said Mrs. Kortright, as he moved 
toward the door, ‘‘ was the woman you are hunting for 
named Lida ?” 

** Yes, indeed,’’ answered Hargrove, turning eagerly 
toward her. ‘‘ Do you know anything of her, madam ?”’ 

“Oh! have you seen my mammy? have you seen 
my mammy ?’’ cried the little girl, running to Mrs. 
Kortright and seizing her hand. ‘Do please say you 


know where she is, and that she isn’t lost and dead 
under the cold, bad snow.”’ She burst out sobbing as 
she cried this and hid her face in the woman’s dress. 
Mrs. Kortright fondled the child’s head soothingly, 
as she replied : 
‘“*A woman who said her name was Lida, that she 





had been livin’ at Sturmhold, and had run away be- 
cause the kidnappers were after her, came to our house 
and asked for shelter and protection. She said she was 
‘colored,’ but she was just as white as I am, for all I 
could see. ”’ 

‘Oh, that is my mammy! I’ve found my mammy !”’ 
shouted the little girl in ecstasy. 

** And she is now—where ?”’ asked Hargrove, eagerly. 

‘*Captain Hargrove,’’ answered the farmer’s wife, 
gazing at him keenly, and speaking very slowly, ‘‘I do 
not know ; and, I will be fair with you, I would not tell 
you if I did.” 

‘You did not turn her out into the storm, I hope ?” 
—angrily. 

‘“‘Into the storm, sir!” said the woman, proudly ; 
‘*nobody was ever refused food or shelter at Harrison 
Kortright’s house, and never will be, in fair weather or 
foul.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, then she is still here, madam? I was 
only anxious for her safety. If she is safe, it is all I 
care for. Iam sorry she chose to leave us, but it is her 
undoubted right to do so.’’ 

“*She is safe,’”? answered Mrs. Kortright, with sig- 
nificance. 

‘*You’d better be contented with that, Captain,” 
said Shields. ‘‘ You can’t git yer nigger back, an’ ’tain’t 
no use a-tryin’, When once they git loose up in this 
country, up north of here, there ain’t no more use of 
follerin’ *em than of huntin’ a fox on skates—nota 
bit.’ 

‘**Gentlemen,’’ said Hargrove, with lofty dignity, “I 
perceive that it is useless for me to appeal to your rea- 
son, You will persist in misinterpreting my motives. 
I am a slaveholder because the law permits me to be. 
The same law gives a manumitted slave the right to be 
free, and I would help to tar and feather a kidnapper 
just as quick as the hottest abolitionist that ever howled 
about what he knows nothing of. There are reasons 
which I cannot explain here, why I am especially inte- 
rested in this woman. I would not interfere with her 
freedom, however, for the price of a king’s ransom.”’ 

‘*Captain Hargrove,” said Mrs. Kortright, extending 
her hand to him, ‘‘I believe every word you say.” 

“Thank you, madam,”’ said he with emotion, as he 
clasped her hand. ‘‘ You will never regret your confi- 
dence in my integrity. You will then inform me of the 
whereabouts of this unfortunate woman ?”’ 

“*T cannot, Captain. I assure you she is safe. My 


husband took her throvgh the storm last night to the. 


house of a friend ; but I can tell you nothing more until 
he is well enough to permit of my consulting with him.” 

‘*You are entirely right to act with caution, madam. 
Meantime may I make you my agent to transmit to her 
this document,’’ said Hargrove, taking the record of 
manumission again from his pocket, ‘‘and also this 
money for the supply of her present needs. Whenever 
she may require more, you have but to inform me of the 
fact, and I will gladly supply any reasonable amount.” 

The sum which he laid in the honest woman’s palm 
was such as to cause her breath to come quick with 
amazement. 

““Come, Hilda,’’ said Hargrove, cheerfully. ‘‘ Good 
morning, madam. I will send Jasper over as soon as I 
get home. Good morning, gentlemen.”’ 

Passing out of the door, Merwin Hargrove unhitched 
his horses and drove back to Stutmhold, with a look 
upon his face that showed liow genuine had been his 
anxiety. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

WHEN Mr. Grant got to the door of the building, he 
found Sir Francis Bendibow awaiting him in a small but 
stylish turn-out with two horses. He took his seat beside 
the baronet on the box, and the footman sat behind, with 
his arms folded. In this fashion they drove westward. 

Sir Francis knew how to make himself an entertaining 
companion, and he availed himself of his knowledge on 
this occasion: He talked volubly and genially, giving 
his companion the gossip of the society of that day, a 
society which somehow seems to have been more amu- 
sing and eventful, and to have possessed more character 
and variety than is the case in our times. The footman 
with folded arms had often listened to his master’s con- 
versation sallies, but had seldom heard him so agreeable 
as on the present occasion; and he inferred that the 
gentleman, his companion, who said very little, but 
whose manner was courteous and attentive, must either 
be a particular friend of master’s, or else some one from 
whom he had received or was anticipating a favor. 

‘*We should see more of each other, you know, 
Grant,”’ the baronet said heartily. ‘‘A man makes 
many acquaintances as he moves on in the world, but, 
damme, there are no friends like the friends of one’s 
youth, after all! No friend has been more often in my 
thoughts during the last twenty years than you have, 
and good reason too!’? To which, and to much more 
of the same tendency, Mr. Grant responded in terms of 
grave and composed politeness. Altogether it was a 
very amicable drive, and the weather and the roads 
were all that could be desired. 

Their route lay through Richmond and across the 
gray stone bridge that separates the town from the 
parish of Twickenham. ‘‘ When you ride home to- 
night,”’ said Sir Francis, ‘‘ you’ll find it an agreeable 
change to follow the Isleworth road, on the west bank 
of the river ; and cross by Brentford Bridge. Mighty 
pretty quiet stretch, and but a trifle longer if at all.’’ 
The footman could have told exactly how much further 
it was, but of course held his peace, as he would have 
done had the baronet affirmed it to be two miles shorter. 
Still bowling easily westward, the horses tramped 
through the narrow winding street of a sleepy little 
town, which seemed wearied out as it were with the 
burden of its historic associations, and drew up at last 
before a wrought-iron gateway in a high brick wall, the 
bricks cemented with green moss and crowned with ivy. 
The gate having been promptly thrown open by the alert 
footman, the horses tramped through it and up the 
graveled crescent of a drive overshadowed with fragrant 
lime trees, until their driver pulled them up before the 
gabled portal of an elderly but comfortable and solid- 
looking edifice, faced with white plaster, and dignified 
by far-projecting eaves. Tossing the reins to the man 
Sir Francis got actively down and assisted his friend to 
alight. They entered the house arm-in-arm. A large 
cool shadowy hall received them ; beyond, a broad stair- 
case, and opening inward to the right of it a vista of 
spacious drawing-room, with windows giving upon a 
verandah, and a rich lawn at the back of the house. 
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“Serve dinner at six, sharp !’’ said Sir Francis to the 
obeisant butler. ‘‘ Now, my dear Grant, no ceremony 
here, you know ; but I remember your fastidious habits. 
If you want to wash your hands, give yourself the trou- 
ble to follow me up-stairs, and I think you’ll find every- 
thing arranged to make you comfortable. ”’ 

‘*Uncommon civil the governor is to-day,’’ remarked 
the butler to the footman, when the two gentlemen had 
disappeared in the upper regions. ‘‘ Who his Mr. Grant, 
I'd like ter know ?”’ 

‘“‘Ha! you may arsk that, Mr. Tuppin,’’ returned 
the footman, with airs of superior knowledge. ‘‘ You 
may arsk that, and no blame to yer !”’ 

‘* Well, Idoes hax it,’’ answered Mr. Tuppin brusque- 
ly ; not that I supposes you can tell me hanythin’ about 
it, neither !”’ 

‘*Ha!. per-raps not!’’ retorted the footman, aban- 
doning the vagueness of mystery for the definiteness of 
imagination. ‘‘ Per’aps I didn’t ’ear ’em conversin’ as 
we came along, and the gent a-sayin’ as ’ow ’e’d arf a 
million as he was dyin’ to invest, and could the baro- 
net adwise ’im on the subjick ? And the baronet he says, 
says ’e, ‘ Why, if ten per cent. is any good to you, my 
dear friend,’ says ’e, ‘I fancies we can take it hoff yer 
’ands and no questions arsked.’ -And the gent ’e said 
as ’ow ’e’d think about it.” 

“Oh, that’s the story his it ?’’ said Mr. Tuppin, push- 
ing up his eyebrows and turning down the corners of 
his mouth. ‘ Well, I thought it might ha’ been some- 
thin’ new. But as fur that, my good feller,’’ he added, 
turning away indifferently, ‘‘Sir Francis was talkin’ 
about it arter dinner no longer ago nor day before yes- 
terday. I ’eard ’im myself.’’ 

To this assertion the footman was unable to frame a 
reply ; being undecided whether to credit his own ears 
with miraculous inspiration, or to charge Mr. Tuppin 
with being a liar. The former course appearing: the 
more agreeable both to his vanity and his self-interest, 
he ended by adopting it. 

Dinner, instead of being served in the dining-room, 
which was in the front part of the house, and com- 
manded no pleasant outlook, was laid out in the draw- 
ing-room, through the open windows of which the 
friends could let their eyes wander out upon the ex- 
panse of silken turf, and the verdurous masses of whis- 
pering foliage. A sentiment of cultured and impertur- 
bable repose was expressed by this little region : not the 
vacant or helpless repose of wild nature ; but the re- 
pose that comes of over-ripeness, or of containing more 
than can be uttered. The quaint ghosts of past times 
paced the deep smoothness of the lawn, and lurked in 
the shadows of the trees. 

‘* Other parts of the world are better, perhaps, to live 
in than England,’”? remarked Mr. Grant: ‘‘ but the 
place to die in is here.’’ 

“‘What’s that ? Die in? Pooh! time enough to talk 
of dying twenty years hence,’’ cried the genial baronet. 

‘‘ Twenty years is a long time to wait,’’ replied the 
other meditatively. ‘‘The time to leave life is when 
you find it pleasant, but no longer necessary. My 
former interests are finished: I should not anne, fo be- 
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come absorbed in new ones. Not in this world at all 
events.” 

Here the servant entered with the after-dinner wine. 

‘*We can’t afford to lose you yet awhile, my dear 
friend,’’ exclaimed the baronet. ‘‘ Now that we have 
you safely with us again, we mean to keep hold of you. 
What do you say to finishing our wine out yonder on 
the lawn ? Yes—Tuppin, take the small table out, and 
a couple of chairs. Such weather as this should be 
taken advantage of.’’ 

‘** And, by the way,” he resumed, after the change 
had been made, and they had been ieft finally alone in 
their seclusion, ‘‘ talking about life in England—where- 
abouts do you propose actually to settle ? Of course I as- 
sumed that you’ve no notion of remaining permanently 
in your present quarters—not even if you have designs 
on the widow—eh ? ha! ha!’ 

The other rested his eyes coldly on the baronet and 
replied: ‘‘ Possibly not: but I have no other definite 
plans touching a dwelling.”’ 

‘** Well, if your coming back to England was as unex- 





’ pected to you as it was to us, your plans might easily 


be a bit . . undigested !”’ 

‘* As to that, I question whether there was any mo- 
ment during my absence when I did not cherish the 
purpose of returning ; and ’tis at least a year ago that 
the date of my departure from India was fixed. What 
I might do on my arrival was, indeed, another ques- 
tion.”’ 

Sir Francis crossed one leg over another and caressed 
his shapely knee. ‘‘ Upon the whole, you know,’ he 
said, ‘‘ I rather wonder at your remaining so faithful to 
us. You were well enough placed in India, I suppose ? 
Seems to me I would have stayed there. What did you 
expect to find here? One’s acquaintances get pretty 
well used up in twenty years.”’ 

‘“* Considerations had weight with me that might not 
have affected you in my place. I acted according tomy 
feeling, as does every one who acts freely.”’ 

“Ah! I understand: the Marquise—eh? Parental 
affection and all that ! Well, does the lady reciprocate ?”” 

This was uttered in a somewhat strained tone, and 
the speaker’s countenance wore a smile that was anx- 
ious and perfunctory. rather than spontaneous and ge- 
nial, But Mr. Grant seemed not to notice the alteration. 

‘*T can’t say I’ve been disappointed,”’ he replied ; 
‘‘nerhaps because I expected little. The child I left in 
your care has grown up to be a woman of the world, 
wealthy and fashionable, and naturally not much given 
to sentiment. She has fascination, ambition, and com- 
mon sense; she is quick-witted, independent and ad- 
venturous. I saw the germ of these traits in her long 
ago; but I also saw—or so I fancied—a generous and 
passionate heart, which might counterbalance what- 
ever was dangerous in her other qualities. Doubtless 
*twas this hope that influenced my determination to re- 
turn to England.”’ 

‘* Ah! a passionate and generous heart! . . . well. 
And may I enquire whether the lady meets your antici- 
pations in that particular ?”’ 

Mr. Grant did not at once reply ; but after awhile he 
said in a measured tone, his eyes turned toward the 
ground, ‘‘ With due allowance for accidents and circum- 
stances, I do not think my estimate of Perdita was a 
mistaken one.”’ 

‘* Accept my congratulations then!” rejoined the 
baronet, with a short and heavy laugh. ‘I am to take 
it, then that, in order to win the sympathy of this pas- 
sionate and generous heart, you have not spared the 
reputation of the lady’s foster-father ?”’ 
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Grant looked up quickly and keenly. ‘‘I made no 
such insinuation !”’ said he. 

‘* But you can’t deny the fact ?”’ 

‘I’m not concerned either to deny or to admit it.” 

“Well, well—you’re quite right: no use disputing 
about that. And Fillmore—another sympathetic con- 
fidant, I presume ?” 

‘* Asa man of affairs, I found Mr. Fillmore all I could 
wish.”’ 

‘* Exactly ! and who is to be next ? I’m interested to 
know the persons who are henceforth to behold me in 
my true colors! Or perhaps you intend to be impartial 
in your favors, and publish the matter broadcast ?”’ All 
this was said with a kind of ghastly jocularity. ‘‘ Let 
me hear just what I’m to expect. That’s only fair— 
eh ?”” 

‘*Doesn’t it occur to you, Frank,’’ said the other, 


‘looking fully at him, while the color reddened in his 


face, ‘‘ that what you are saying is offensive? Has my 
past conduct given you grounds to adopt this tone to- 
ward me? You try my temper, sir! andI . .. I 
shall not, however, allow myself to be ‘angry.”? By a 
manifest effort he, in fact, controlled his rising heat, and 
constrained himself to'an austere coldness, 

The baronet seemed not to wish to provoke his guest 
any further. Either he was afraid of him—and there 
was a stern fire at the heart of the uniformly serene old 
gentleman which did not encourage wanton experiment 
—or else there were reasons why he desired rather to 
conciliate than to irritate him. ‘‘I expressed myself 
clumsily, Charles,’ he said. ‘‘-Pon my honor I meant no 
insult. But a man wants to know how he stands—where 
he’s to look for enemies and where for friends. Now 
you and I are not going to rake up old matters—eh ? 
For good or bad, the past’s done with. The wrong 
can’t be righted now ; you can’t right it, nor can I; if 
I could, I would ina moment. But time has arranged 
things after its own fashion. I did what I could for the 
wife and child, didn’t 1? I stuck to Perdita till she got 
a good husband, and then ’twas she left me, not I her. 
You . . . well—you made your way in the world, 
and if all were known, perhaps you’re in a better posi- 
tion to-day than if all this had never happened. But 
your turning up again has put a new face on the affair 
—eh ?”’ 

‘*TIn what manner ?” 

‘““Why, in this manner—but you mustn’t mind my 
speaking out : we know each other well enough not to 
stickle at formalities—eh ?”’ 

“ Say on, sir.” 

“‘T understand human nature as well as most men; 
and I don’t expect too much of it—not even of you, my 
dear Charles. I can put myself in your place, and look 
at things in your way. Quite right and natural you 
should wish Perdita to feel toward you as a daughter to 
her father. And as to Fillmore, of course it might be 
necessary, in doing business with him, to enter into cer- 
tain explanations: for Merton has his crotchets, and is 
not the man to go into anything he doesn’t, in a certain 
way, approve of. But, allowing all that, I have to con- 
sider my own position also. I’m compromised; and 
taking my age and yours into consideration (not to men- 
tion other things), it makes me doocidly uneasy. I can 
believe you mean me no harm ; but others might be less 
considerate. I’m not half sure of Fillmore: and as for 
Perdita . . . who trusts a woman at the best of 
times ?”’ f 

“Let me point out to you, Bendibow, that you are 
proceeding upon an assumption’of your own: namely, 
that my daughter and Mr. Fillmore know your secret.” 
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“Well,” said the other, with a husky laugh, ‘‘ap- 
pearances look that way, and what’s more, you’ve not 
denied it.” 

‘‘T have neither denied nor affirmed it,’’? repeated 
Grant. 

‘Quite right of you not to commit yourself. But, 
passing that over, if you really mean me no mischief, 
why the devil can’t you give me tangible proof and 
pledge of it ?” 

‘‘Bendibow, have you had any occasion to suspect 
me of unfriendliness since my return here ?” 

‘“‘H’m! nothing definite, perhaps. But it would have 
seemed more natural if you had banked with us instead 
of Childs, for instance.”’ 

“That is a matter of financial judgment. You can- 
not expect me, who knows what your business practices 
are, to have the same confidence in your financial or- 
thodoxy that I have in Childs? But I did leave a thou- 
sand in your hands, precisely in order to avoid remark,”’ 

‘* And if ’twere a hundred thousand, you might have 
it back, with interest, to-morrow !’’ exclaimed Sir Fran- 
cis with vehemence. ‘‘ But that’s not our topic. You 
have something in your possession—you know what I 
mean—which you can’t object to making over to me, if 
we are friends.”’ 

‘*Do you refer to the letter you wrote to me at the 
time ??— 

‘Never mind the details! Yes, that’s the thing— 
that, and the other papers. Many a wakeful night 
they’ve given me, since then !”’ 

‘*T shall never surrender them to you,” said Grant, 
with decision. ‘‘ Your only use for them would be to 
destroy them. They are my protection. My personal 
security, as well as my right to my property, might de- 
pend on them. Were you a far more trustworthy man 
than you have ever shown yourself to me, Frank Bendi- 
bow, I would not place myself so helplessly at your 
mercy.”’ 

‘* You won’t let me have ’em, then ?”’ 

‘‘No. Iam immovable on that point. Remember, 
that the possession of those papers was the condition of 
my action when . . . twenty years since. What influ- 
enced me then has at least as much weight now. You 
must be content with some other pledge than that. An 
honest man should ask no other pledge than an honest 
man’s word,”’ 

‘* Look here, Grantley,’’ said the baronet, leaning for- 
ward and speaking in a husky and uneven voice: ‘‘I 
swear to you by all that’s sacred, if you’ll give me the 
papers, I’ll never take advantage of you. I’ll down on 
my knees and take what oath you please—I’ll do it this 
moment if you say so. Think, man! If anything 
should happen to you, and those things were found and 
read, what would become of me . . . but it’s not that 
—’tis not myself I care about. If the worst comes to 
the worst, I should know how to deal with myself. But 
it’s that boy of mine—poor little fellow! I love him 
better than my own soul, or anything else. Sooner than 
he should ever think ill of his father, I'd let you shoot 
me dead here where I sit. All I live for is to make him 
happy, and leave him an honorable name and fair pros- 
pects. And if, after all I’ve hoped and done, he were 
to get wind of this—!. I can’t endure to think of it!” 
cried the baronet, his voice breaking. 

‘““You’re the same Frank Bendibow as in the old 
days,’’ said the other sadly. ‘‘I cared a great deal for 
you then, and I fear I’m not quite cured of it yet. The 
worst is, you make yourself believe your own decep- 
tions. I won’t do what you ask; it would be to risk in- 
terests and obligations which needn’t be mentioned 
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row. But perhaps we might make some compromise. 
fhe papers might be handed to some third person—to 
Mr. Fillmore, for example’’— 

‘* Fillmore be damned !”’ cried the baronet violently, 
striking the table with his fist, while his face flushed 
dark red. ‘‘I’ll have no compromises ! I’ll trust neither 
you nor Fillmore! How do I know what plot you've 
been hatching against me this very day ? Will you give 
me the papers, or not? Yes or no?”’ 

‘“*T can only repeat that I will not,’’ said the baronet’s 
guest, gravely. 

“Then . . . . But, oh, for God’s sake, Charley,” said 
Bendibow, abruptly changing his tone from menace to 
entreaty, ‘think of my Tom! You’re a father your- 
self, you””— 

‘*Let’s have an end of this,’’ interrupted the other, 
between compassion and scorn. ‘‘ You needn’t fear for 
the boy, nor for yourself either. The papers can never 
be made public, except by my voluntary act: and it de- 
pends solely on you whether that ever becomes neces- 
sary. I always carry them upon my person, in a sealed 
cover, addressed to a friend who, on receiving them, 
and after taking certain precautions, would destroy 
them. In case of my dying suddenly, therefore, you 
would suffer no detriment. That’s all I have to say: 
and now, if you please, we’ll drop the subject.” 

‘* You always carry them about you ?’’ repeated the 
baronet. 

**T have them on me now. Isn’t it getting a little 
damp out here? My indian experience makes me cau- 
tious.”’ 

“‘Tis a cloudy night: there’ll be no dew,” said the 
baronet absently. “What did you say? Yes, certainly, 
we’ll go into the house. I have some prints I want you 
to look at. Wait a moment! I say, Charley—it’s all 
right—it’s all right. Ididn’t mean anything. Fact is, 
my head is not always quite right, I fancy. I get car- 
ried away . . . damme, I ask your pardon—shake hands 
with me, Charley !”’ 

He stretched out his hand and grasped the other’s, 
which he shook hard and mechanically, then letting it 
go abruptly. 

‘* Life’s a queer business !’’ he continued with a laugh. 
‘““We get pushed into doing things we wouldn’t have 
believed ourselves capable of : ’tis all circumstances . . . 
fate! As far as I can see, I’m no worse nor better than 
others. Come in—come into the study. The evening 
hasn’t begun yet.”’ 

‘*T must turn homewards. Twill be a dark night.’ 

‘*Pooh! not abit of it. Can’t let you off before ten 
or eleven. And your horse won’t be ready yet. Come 
now—else I’ll think you bear me a grudge. You’ve had 
it your own way so far—give me my turn a bit now— 
eh ?”” 

**T’ll stay a little longer, if you wish,’’ said the guest 
courteously. 

“That’s right! You shan’t go off to call me a brute 
and a bully. Why, we used to hit it off pretty well to- 
gether in the old times! Let’s have ’em over again, for 
this one evening—eh? just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.”’ 

And herewith Sir Francis cast aside his dejection and 
preoccupation, and became once more vivacious and 
agreeable. His guest had again occasion to admire the 
man’s really great social and mental powers. Two or 
three hours passed rapidly. Then, all at once, Sir 
Francis complained of severe twinges in his right leg 
and foot. — 

‘“* That damned gout of mine !”’ he exclaimed ruefully. 
“Ah! ah! all up with me for tnc next day or two! 
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Ah !—may I trouble you to ring that bell? Tuppin— 
here, Tuppin! I’ve got another attack. See that every- 
thing in my room is ready. Whew! Well, my dear 
Grant, sorry our evening should end so. Better luck 
next time.”’ 

‘* Shall I carry a message to your physician ?”’ asked 
Grant, who had risen to take his leave. 

‘** No—oh, no--I have everything here ; shall have to 
fight it out—no hastening the thing—ah! Good-by, 
then, till next meeting. Tuppin—ah!—Mr. Grant’s 
horse ; have it brought round to the door.”’ 
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“The ’orse is quite ready, Sir Francis, if you 
lease.’’ 
““Good-by, then, Grant, good-by. The lower road, 
you know, through Isleworth ; the lower road, eh ?” 
‘Thank you, [remember. Farewell, and a speedy re- 
covery to you!’ And with a kindly look at his suffer- 
ing host, Mr. Grant left the room under the respectful 
guidance of Tuppin, and having bestowed a gratuity 
upon that worthy butler, he mounted his horse and 
rode away into the summer darkness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED, } 








At the Turn of the Tide. 

THERE are times when the moderately conservative, 
whose voice is usually drowned in the war-cry of opposing 
factions, and whose mission seems to be to be ground be- 
tween the nether and the upper millstone, come suddenly 
to a season of peace. The question that has been tossed 
like a shuttlecock from side to side, with a persistency 
that made it impossible to discover its true place or char- 
acter, suddenly, if a real issue, settles into place ; if unreal, 
collapses as suddenly. But there are also times when qui- 
escence does not mean inaction or extinction; when a 
truth long combatted and at last apparently set aside 
once for all, dives, not to the bottom, but to come up at 
some unexpected point farther on, ali the more energetic 
for its temporary submersion, and harder to hit than ever. 

Such seems to have been the case in the recent election 
in Iowa, the results of which have a double significance. 
Prohibition as a State measure has been carried before, 
with more or less success, and abandoned as time proved 
the impracticability of its universal application. Ultra 
temperance agitators have never admitted this impracti- 
cability, but the more moderate have always insisted that 
restriction rather than absolute prohibition should rule. 
But in the present case, politicians who in the nature of 
things are likely to share the taste for whisky straight 
held by a good proportion of their constituents, have been 
powerless against a current set in motion by some invis- 
ible and to them unaccountable force. No amount of 
electioneering, no number of stump speeches, however 
convincing for the moment, have had abiding strength 
enough to turn aside the new influence, which has moulded 
the minds of every sober-minded citizen of Iowa, a State 
which represents a quiet determination to have and hold 
the best, that might be copied with advantage by one near 
them, still ruled by the spirit of the Missouri Compromise, 
and pardoning its criminals even before conviction. 

Women have carried the present election, and whether 
its results prove enduring or otherwise, the significance of 
the fact remains. There have been no torchlight proces- 
sions, no public dinners, no caucuses, and most certainly 
no treating to drinks. Yet behind all these means, and so 
overshadowed by them that the nature of the work in 
progress was almost unsuspected, a band of earnest women 
have labored, telling everywhere the story that, even when 
most exaggerated, holds too terrible truth not to make its 
way. Every woman who had seen husband or brother or 
son in danger even in remotest degree from the whisky 
fiend, worked with an anguish of energy to bind and ren- 
der it forever powerless. Politicians smiled at the high- 
pitched, hysterical voices—the unnecessary and unlovely 
energy of these women who dared, and who looked upon 
a rum-seller with something of the unreasoning hate and 
fury of the more bitter Abolitionists against the heredi- 
tary slaveholder. It is not surprising. that they worked, 
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nor is it, to the dispassionate outside observer, surprising 
that they succeeded. The surprise would have been at 
failure. 

Will the average politician draw any inferences? Pro- 
bably not, and yet never was there better opportunity. 
For the Iowa election proves, what remains a fact in spite 
of all pessimistic statement to the contrary, that a moral 
issue still has more power with the American people than 
any faction can ever own, and that with such question 
clearly before it, there is neither hesitation or faltering. 
Nor will the movement stop there. Whatever private 
opinion may be as to woman’s place or right in the discus- 
sion or settlement of State questions she has taken place 
and right, and will take it more and more, though pro- 
bably, chiefly in moral issues. The tide has turned, One 
great wave has rolled in, sweeping away at one touch the 
foundations of years of foulness and outrage and wrong. 
If it has taken, too, much that was innocent and legiti- 
mate, we need not wonder. The early stages of reform 
are necessarily destructive, but we have the right to hope 
and believe that with time, the rigidity of blind obedience 
to ‘*Thou shalt not,” may turn to a better comprehension 
of what may be, and none of God’s gifts be made, in 
theory or in actual fact, common or unclean. 


An English Problem. 

BETWEEN Ireland, Egypt, and the deceased wife’s sister, 
the English Parliament is having a perplexing time, and 
the question of eviction assumes unusual importance. But, 
whatever happens, the English aunt is to be congratulated 
on having her position defined and her pernicious possi- 
bilities pointed out. What she is during the, wife’s life is 
buried in the sacred privacy of the domestic circle, but, 
when the wife dies, the law takes hold of this sister and 
decides whether the widower has a third or an entire in- 
terestin her. Asanaunt, sheis valuable. She is the natural 
guardian of her sister’s children, the ‘‘care-taker’’ in the 
widower’s household. Considered in the light of a sister-in- 
law, her position changes, and, according to the Saturday 
Review, she undergoes a chemical transformation, which 
may make an infernal machine of her, and innocently 
she may destroy the happiness and domestic prosperity of 
all England. | 

Apart from its position upon this subject, the Saturday 
Review, in speaking of the bill recently before Parliament, 
gives some interesting information regarding the Briton. 
At least, we suppose, it means the Briton, as the descrip- 
tion does not apply to the Frenchman, the Irishman—who 
certainly is not a Briton, if the Englishman is—or to the 
American, or the Australian. 

There are several reasons, it says, why the bill concern- 
ing the ‘deceased wife’s sister’? should not pass. In the 
first place, a man—the aforesaid Briton—ought not to 
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marry his dead wife’s sister, and if he cannot, he will not 
want to, as the Briton never wants to do what the law for- 
bids. In the second place, he still ought not to, but, if the 
law allows he will (unless she is ugly), because the Briton 
always wants to do what the law says he may. The law, 
therefore, being responsible not only for his. action, but 
his inclination, ought to see that it is on morality’s side. 

Having thus decided the case for the man, the Saturday 
Review then considers the Briton who is a woman, and a 
sister-in-law. If her dead sister’s husband can marry her, 
he either will, or he wont. If he will, then, of course, she 
will not live in his house before he does, and if he wont it 
is also a matter of course that she is equally evicted, and 
he loses an inexpensive ‘‘care-taker,”’ and his children ‘‘a 
natural guardian.” In either case the Briton widower-is 
a loser, and the bill practically abolishes the aunt. Even 
the agitation of the question is to be deprecated, the Review 
says, because if it was not for the mention of the fact no 
Briton would remember that his sister-in-law was not his 
sister. 

But there is still another point to be taken. Can the 
Briton widow marry her deceased husband’s brother? 
Katherine of Arragon did it when she married Henry the 
Eighth; and if everything had worked, Elizabeth would 
have been the wife of Philip, her dead sister’s husband. 
And if the modern Briton widow can, does she also always 
want to, and if she cannot and so does not desire to, does 
the fact provide her with a “ care-taker’’ and ‘“‘natural 
guardian” for her children in her deceased husband’s 
brother? And can the aunt or sister-in-law marry any 
one else, and in this way deprive her deceased sister’s hus- 
band of her services? The American mind is trained to 
grapple with facts, but not with all facts, and some it has 
to leave to the Saturday Review. 


THE address by Canon Farrar on ‘ Raleigh and Ame- 


rica,”’ printed in this number, will be read with special 
interest in OUR CONTINENT, not only because of the asso- 
ciation of Raleigh’s name with America, and because the 
address commemorates a tribute from Americans to ‘‘ the 
most brilliant of Englishmen,’’ but also on account of the 
friendly references to this country made by the author, 
who is held in as high esteem here as in his English home. 
The address is printed from advance sheets of the London 
pamphlet, and illustrated with a drawing from a photo- 
graph of the Raleigh window, both furnished through the 
kindness of Mr. J. H. Puleston, M. P. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


CHRISTIANITY teaches lowly contentment and lofty charity. 

In your Christian aspirations be heroes.—Jno. R. Paxton. 

Curist is the contemporary of all the ages.—J. P. Newman. 
Bo_p, cheerful leadership, not denunciation, is the need of the 
aay. 

THE love of God imposes on us no impossible conditions.— 
Frank E. Clark. 


INFIDELITY builds no homes or temples. 
tears down homes and temples. 


TAKE up one by one the plain, practical duties that lie closest 
to your hand and perform them as fast as you can. 


RELIGION is the queen of sciences by divine right. It deserves 
the supreme place in a system of education.—Z. F. Burr. 


I HAVE read somewhere the story of a poor woman who looked 
longingly at the flowers in the King’s garden, wishing to buy some 
for her sick daughter. She was angrily repelled by the King’s 
gardener, who rudely told her; ‘“‘ The King’s flowers are not for 
sale!’ But the King chancing to pass plucked a bouquet and 
gave it to the wistful woman, saying: ‘“‘The King does not sell 


his flowers, but he gives them away.”’ Our King does not sell 
eternal life ; He gives it. 


It only destroys, 


J. L. RUSSELL. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


EDITED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The American Housekeeper. 

THosE problems which confront the housekeeper in ‘‘ Our 
ConTINENT”’ are largely in excess of those which beset the 
households of the Old World. There classes are bounded by defi- 
nite lines, and the populace have been compelled to accept the 
places ‘‘ whereunto they have been called” in the social scale. 
Consequently the young have been reared to thoroughly under- 
stand the duties and the privilege of that position, whatever it may 
be. It follows that domestic service has been supplied by trained 
servants, who toil with the dexterity born of inherited aptitudes. 

The master and the mistress are also trained from youth to un- 
derstand household mechanism, to see that everything is in its 
place, and each part doing its duty noiselessly and with little 
friction. How delightful to note the results of the hether side 
of the web woven by skilled servitors—we will not dare to look 
on the reverse, as we are good republicans! The chatelaine 
draws the pattern to be woven, keeps it before the household and 
watches vigilantly that it be accurately followed ; the details she 
leaves to her expert domestics. She, too, has inherited ease for 
mastery and direction, and is an expert accountant. She por- 
tions out a modicum of coffee and sugar, of beer or wine, and 
knows to a fraction how much, or little rather, Jeanne or Fran- 
gois need for each meal. 

Housekeeping is a marvel of thrift and a fine art, even where 
the house mistress commands a princely revenue. But that is 
not necessary. She can manage with comfort amounting to a 
modest elegance on an income which would be starvation for a 
young couple in this extravagant republic. Every domain of 
life is organized, tabulated, fossilized. Here, on the contrary, 
where unexhausted nature grows lush and rank and labor is 
scarce and dear, improvidence and carelessness naturally follow. 
We waste the food and fuel which might, if properly conserved, 
support a large population. 

As a nation, we think and act with marvelous celerity ; it is a 
feature of the American temperament, and that is an outgrowth 
of the soil, the climate and the atmosphere. And it only causes 
the quick blood to leap more swiftly through the veins to breathe 
for a brief period the dolce far niente air of Continental Europe, 
or even that of staid old England.. We respire the cold fire of 
electricity and grow thin, sharp and rasping, while the pulse 
beats high and the brain works with accelerated speed. Few 
who have reached middle age remember, or care to remember, 
the house in which ‘‘life’s fitful fever’’ began, or expect to oc- 
cupy their present dwelling until they go to a “‘ house not made 
with hands.”’ 

Domestics catch the infection, and, eagerly sought after, be- 
come ambitious, restless and impertinent. They seek to fill 
places for which they have had ‘no training, and as a rule, only 
the poorest emigrate. They are in a republic, and ‘‘ as good as 
anybody.’’ That this fermenting process will result in good no 
humanitarian can doubt; meantime the average housekeeper 
is driven almost to deperation. 

In this stimulating air we inspire the grand thoughts of the 
age. The nervous system of the housekeeper sympathizes with 
the tendency of things and becomes excessively developed. She 
is destitute of reposeful surroundings. The husband comes 
home unstrung or excited after nervous work, whether on the 
farm, at his desk or in the counting-room, and expects a meal 
nicely cooked and delicately served, and a smiling, cheerful wife. 
And this he ought to have—if he can get it—whether the home 
consists of three rooms or thirty. Perhaps he finds the bread 
heavy or sour, the meat under or overdone, the vegetables soggy 
or flavorless, and the pastry—pity he must have it at all—bilious 
and greasy. He pays good wages to one or two maids, or more 
if his income and family require them, and expects good service, 
such as he receives from workingmen. And the little hollow-eyed, 
nervous woman at the opposite end of the table endures untold 
suffering if she has left the cooking to a slip-shod domestic, and 
equally untold suffering if she has superintended every detail 
herself. With so many other unclassified duties and cares press- 
ing upon her, how can it be otherwise ? 

Our American men, by temperament more than culture, are 
keenly alive to flavors and variéties of food. The digestive or- 
gans partake of the delicacy of the whole nervous system, and 
though they dine hurriedly they like to dine well. Spending 
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money willingly for net materials, they demand that it be well 
served. It is not the native-born voter who is satisfied with pork 


and cabbage or ‘“‘soup maigre’’ and rye bread. He enjoys his 
matutinal pie and post-prandial pudding, with plenty of rich 
sauce, and becomes dyspeptic from his constitution and his habits. 
But he requires to be bountifully nourished in order that he may 
meet the demands of the rush of the age and the pressure of 
business. 

The appetite of children is variable and reacting. They are not 
satisfied with rice or oatmeal for dessert. In our cities they dine 
at a late hour with their parents, and consume heavy meats and 
sweets, and eat confectionery at all hours of the day. These 
habits stimulate still further the organization, and so the nerves 
are brought nearer the surface in each succeeding generation. 
The ‘‘ bread-and-butter misses’? of English society are not to 
this manner born. 

Under these circumstances the housekeeper’s part in the 
family is to hold a great number of strands in her weary fingers 
and so manage these frail threads that they shall neither tangle 
nor break. In older countries a pair of hands guides each sepa- 
rate thread, and the thread itself is coarser and stronger, or 
there are fewer threads, and they are made of coarse twine. 

How can our housekeeper successfully handle these threads 
which tie her to the. duties of life and still have energy and 
strength left in which to grow and help others to grow ? 

HESTER M. POOLE. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


‘THE FORAY OF QUEEN MEANE”’ is the title of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s new volume of poems, soon to appear in London. 


M. RENAN, whose capacity for work seems to increase each 
year, has begun another heavy undertaking—a history of Israel 
before the birth of Christ. 


RoBERT CLARKE & Co., of Cincinnati, are soon to publish an 
illustrated volume on celebrated American caverns, which has 
been prepared by Mr. H. C. Hovey. 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has just returned from a long stay 
in Ireland, the result of which is to be a novel with Irish scenery 
and possibly a bearing on the Irish question. 


Mr. THEODORE TILTON comes before the public again in a new 
volume of poems on picturesque and dramatic Suabian topics, 
which will be published by R. Worthington & Co. 


Portraits of Longfellow are multiplying, one of the latest 
being a lithograph about three-quarters life-size executed by 
Calvi, and published by R. H. Curran & Co. of Boston. 


Miss BAKER’s pleasant little book, ‘‘ A Summer in the Azores,”’ 
contains the story of John Boyle O’Reilly’s escape from Austra- 
lia, full details having been given her by the captain of the ship 
which rescued him from captivity. 


THE memoirs of Garibaldi will probably soon be published by 
Menotii Garibaldi. They were written originally by the hero, in 
order to contradict the many silly stories told about him, and 
characterized by him as ‘‘ tante scischesse.’’ A sixpenny edition 
of his novel, ‘‘ The Rule of the Monk,’”’ has just been issued by 
Cassell & Co. 


THE Saturday Review has paid Colonel Higginson’s book, 
‘*Common Sense about Women,” the compliment of a long re- 
view, in which the critic executes a war dance on what he sup- 
poses to be the remains of both book and author. No better 
advertisement could be had, denunciation from the Saturday Re- 
view being absolutely certain proof that the thing denounced is 
ef too high and fine an order to come within any range of their 
critie’s comprehension. 


THACKERAY wrote for the second edition of his “‘ Irish Sketch 
Book”’‘a preface which his publishers suppressed as too out- 
spoken. In it he argued for the disestablishment of the Estab- 
lished Church, which he said, ‘‘ will no more grow in Ireland 
than a palm tree in St. Paul’s churchyard,’’ and also for the re- 
peal of the union. This essay, for it can hardly be called any- 
thing else, on the political a of Ireland, will be printed 
in The Century. 


‘* Democracy’’ is insisted upon by most of the prominent 
English papers and weeklies to be the most genuine picture of 








American life ever given, its cynicism and pessimism being quite 
in the line of thought approved of by the Saturday Review. The 
Pall Mali Gazette calls it perfect from a literary point of view, 
‘There is,’’ the critic says, ‘‘ no tiresome over-analysis such as 
spoils the triumphs of Mr. Henry James. The characters, 
slightly sketched to begin with, grow in depth and significance 
with every scene. There is no waste of power, no opportunity 
lost. 


AMONG the various fashion magazines, there is hardly one 
which so well unites full discussion of all points connected with 
its special mission, with a sound literary flavor, as the Domestic 
Monthly, the organ for Blake & Co. of New York. The summa- 
ries of current topics are a new and excellent feature, and both 
the monthly and the weekly paper, the Fashion Courier, may be 
recommended as likely to foster a taste for good literature as 
well as good dressing. 


PROBABLY no living author has more painstaking _— 
habits than Cardinal Newman, who has cultivated them from 
his youth up. He has never passed a day without writing a 
Latin sentence, original composition or translation, as it might 
happen, before his morning’s work ended. Every book that he 
has read and every subject he has investigated has been minutely 
described in writing, and he has also made a full history of every 
question that has interested him. 


THERE is a curious power in the work of Dr. John Brown; a 
pervasive and gentle humor often covering deep pathos. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who possesses some of the same charac- 
teristics, once wrote to him : ‘‘ I have read, and re-read, and then 
insisted on reading, for the third time, aloud to my wife, that 
infinitely tearful and mirthful, smileful and soulful, tender, 
caressing—where shall I stop?—story of ‘Pet Marjorie’; the 
name and the story not at all new to me, yet never old in its 
passing sweetness. . . . If only that fragment of your writings 
were saved from the wreck of English literature, men and women 
would cry over it as they cry to-day over the lament of Danae, 
and your name would be remembered with that of Simonides. 
Yes, cry, and smile, and laugh, too.’’ 





BOOK NOTES. 


From Estes & Lauriat, Boston, comes the revised second edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Coue’s Check List of North American Birds,’’ not only 
an exceedingly handsome specimen of book making, but one of 
the best helps ever offered the ornithologist. A dissertation on 
the use of names opens the volume, and in the numbered check 
list each name is repeated in a foot note in which its pronun- 
ciation and significance are accurately given. The notes are 
not only interesting but imply an amount of labor beyond any 
estimate of the average student, and the book is a necessary ad- 
dition to the library of every one interested in the study. 


Hap Mrs. Dall made her appendix the opening chapter of ‘* My 
First Holiday, or Letters Home from Colorado, Utah and Cali- 
fornia,’’ the book would have had a much less disagreeable flavor. 
As it is, in spite of pleasing description and often keen and vigo- 
rous thought it is a continuous snarl against railroads and their 
manners and customs; against climate, food, people, anything 
and everything that interfered for a moment with the author’s 
comfort. In a page or so of quasi apology at the end, Mrs. Dall 
explains that she was an invalid and forced to travel alone, and 
that no one’s “‘comfort is considered who is not a politician.” 
The temper of the book inclines one to believe that the writer 
may be in part responsible for a portion of her own annoyances, 
and there are sundry evidences of what can hardly be considered 
good taste. Aside from these defects, the work is that of a 
thoughtful and observant woman, and her comments on Mor- 
monism, and many points of life in the far West, deserve atten- 
tion and consideration. Roberts Brothers, publishers, pp. 425. 
$1.25 


SINCE the days of ‘‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters’’ few more 
charming books have been given to the public than the present 
one by Archibald Geike, Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom, “ Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroad,” Macmillan & Co. $1.75... The title ‘may repel the ave- 
rage reader, for it certainly holds no suggestion of the breezy 
out-of-door quality of every page, or of the vivid and picturesque 
power of description which makes even driest detail glow with 
life. Not the least interesting portion to Americans will be the 
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chapters on the strange formations of Wyoming and the Yellow- 
stone, while the final one on ‘‘ The Geological Influences which 
have affected the course of British History,’’ is a contribution to 
the philosophy of history, such as no mere specialist could ever 
have furnished. Science in such dress must inevitably be popu- 
lar, and the story of the author’s own turning toward this line 
of work is one so graphically told as to incline many a boy tothe 
same course. 


From the same publishers comes an attractively-printed vol- 
ume of ‘Essays at Home and Elsewhere,” by E. 8. Nadal, 
$1.50. Mr. Nadal is an attaché of the American Legation at 
London, and has improved his opportunities to instruct the 
British public as to certain points in American life, literary and 
otherwise, with various general dissertations to be considered by 
both publics. Mr. Nadal’s style is clear and pleasing, but he 
has neither special originality nor the art of putting things in 
sufficient degree to account for the present volume, while the 
personal pronoun is used. with a freedom that tempts one to 
wonder just why the author’s opinion of anything should be of 
marked importance to any one but himself. The best chapter is 
the final one; not because it is the final one, but because the 
subject, ‘‘ Newspaper Literary Criticism,’”’ is well handled and 
suggestive. Aside from this the book has no marked features. 


“THE UseFuL KNOWLEDGE PUBLISHING ComPANY,’’ of New 
York, prints an astonishingly cheap and as astonishingly well- 
made an edition of John Richard Green’s ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish People,” in five volumes, at thirty-seven cents a volume. 
The paper is thin, but of fair quality ; the letter-press clear and 
good: the binding fairly done, and the whole an invitation to 
buy. Piracy is, of course, at the bottom of it, but, as stealing 
is the business of all the large firms, whose pickings are often 
put in less attractive shape than the present one, it is not worth 
while to comment upon the moral aspects of the question. It 
may be remarked, however, that every such cheapening lessens 
the possibility that any American author will ever make a fair 
living, but the mission of a succession of such reprints may be 
to eventually bring about an honest settlement of the question 
of International Copyright. 


From the same company come several other reprints, all with 
the same characteristics as those above mentioned, “‘ Rip Van 
Winkle and Other Sketches” and ‘‘ The Light of Asia ’”’ being 
especially attractive little volumes. Mr. Charles F. Richardson’s 
little manual on “ The Choice of Books ” is one of the very best 
guides ever given, and not only trustworthy guide, but exceed- 
ingly pleasant reading. 


THE last issue in the ‘* Philosophical Classic ”’ series, planned 
by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, is ‘‘ Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, a Critical Exposition,”’ by Professor George 8. Morris, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University, and known 
as a very thorough student of German thought. In a recent 
volume on “ British Thought and Thinkers’? Mr. Morris had 
shown not only rare scholarship, but a pleasing and sparkling 
style, and, in the present volume, where there is small opportu- 
nity for anything but bare statement, the same charm is felt. 
For all those who cannot take directly from the fountain-head, 
there can be no better substitute, and even the practiced student 
will find valuable hints and explanations, with which he can 
hardly dispense. 


‘* PEBBLES, PEARLS AND GEMS OF THE ORIENT ”’ is the exceed- 
ingly cumbrous and awkward title chosen by Mr. Charles D. B. 
Mills for his pleasing and carefully-edited selection published 
by George H. Ellis, Boston. Less bulky than M. D. Conway’s 
“Sacred Anthology,” it includes many of the choicest passages 
there given, with the advantage of being but ha'f the price. The 
deepest thoughts of noble minds are always “redemptive and 
healing, full of invigorating and uplifting power,” and these 
gleanings from the Bibles of humanity will enlarge the horizon 
for all who read and understand. 5 


CURRENT EVENTS SINCE OUR LAST. 


Political_The Naval Appropriation Bill passed the 
House.——Pennsylvania Democrats nominated a State ticket, 
with R. E. Pattison, of Philadelphia, for Governor, and C. F. 
Black, of York, for Lieutenant Governor.——The Iowa Prohibi- 
tionists carried the State by a majority of twenty thousand. The 
result has stimulated vigorous efforts in Wisconsin, Indiana and 


Michigan.—Bancroft Davis, Assistant Secretary of State, re- 
signed, and John Davis was appointed. 


Domestic.—Guiteau was executed, and the Garfield 
tragedy passes into history.——A large deposit of petroleum was 
discovered in Pennsylvania, on land sold some years ago at eight- 
een cents an acre. Many of the wells are yielding from 1000 to 
2000 barrels a day. The town which has suddenly grown up in 
consequence has been called Garfield..——A Sunday mail delivery 
has been proposed, but is not approved by the Postmaster Gene- 


. 


Foreign.—England made active war preparations for the 
protection of the Suez Canal.—vJustin McCarthy expressed 
doubt of the nationalization of the land project proposed by Da- 
vitt. More murders in Ireland.——The nucleus of the Russian 
Nihilist conspiracy has been discovered by the police.——-A Euro- 
pean congress is proposed for the protection of telegraph cables. 


Scientific.—Every entomologist who studies fossil insects, 
and paleontologists in general, will be grateful to Mr. 8. H. 
Scudder for his ‘‘ Bibliography of Fossil Insects,’ containing 
nearly one thousand references, each with its foot-note of expla- 
nation. Spiders and myriopods are included as well as true 
insects, and no pains have been spared to make the list as com- 
plete as possible.——Ants are becoming strong allies of the hor- 
ticulturist in China, but the experiment is not a new one, it 
having been tried already in Ceylon. Tennent’s ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory” of that island has the following paragraph: ‘‘To check 
the ravages of the coffee bug (Lecanium coffee), which for some 
years past has devastated some of the plantations in Ceylon, the 
experiment was made of introducing the red ants, who feed 
greedily on the coccus. But the remedy threatened to be at- 
tended with some inconvenience, for the Malabar coolies, with 
bare and oiled skins, were so frequently and fiercely assaulted 
by the ants as to endanger their stay on the estates.’’ 


Religious.—Pastor Seguin says that ‘‘in 1836 there was 
not a single French Canadian Protestant on this continent ; now 
there are fifty thousand.’’———The Irish Presbyterian Assembly 
voted against ‘ the liberty” of instrumental music in church ser- 
vice 360 to 345. Fifteen majority only against is prophetic of 
** the liberty’ not many years hence.——Rev. Samuel Longfel- 
low has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian Church of Ger- 
mantown, that he may devote himseif to the preparation of the 
biography of his brother, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.—— 
The ‘people of Iowa, by a majority of 40,000, adopt the amend- 
ment to the State Constitution prohibiting the sale and manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquor.——Governor Luke P. Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, was recently converted under the preaching of the 
Evangelist George Barnes, at Frankfort, and has united with the 
Episcopal Church at Louisvilie——Rev. E. Paxton Hood has re- 
turned to England and will supply for a time the pulpit of Falcon 
Square Chapel, London.—Rev. Dr. Henry M. Storrs resigns 
the position of secretary of Home Mission Society, Congrega- 
tional, New York.——Rev. Joseph Cook is at present in Japan. 
His lectures in Tokio and Yokahama are very warmly commended 
by The Japan Gazette.——The issue of The Christian Union 
June 29, ** Vacation Number,” is equal to a week in the moun- 
tains or at the seaside. It has the stir of breezes, the splash of 
waves, the whirl of bicycle, the clatter of picnics, the lowing of 
the oxen and the voice of the turtle generally all mixed up in it. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
FALL RIVER ROUTE TO BOSTON. 

THE old-time reputation of the Fall River route is fully maintained 
this season by the completeness of arrangements made for the comfort 
and safety of the passengers. The splendid steamers Bristol and Provi- 
dence perform the service on the Sound, and do it in majestic style, com- 
bining every luxury in sleeping and eating with the most admirable pro- 
visions for preserving life in case of disaster. These magnificent ves- 
sels are as staunch as any sea-going steamers, and are ready for any 
emergency of storm or tempest. The courtesy of the officers and of 
all who are employed on these boats, is an important element of the 
enjoyment of the patrons of this line. With such surroundings as the 
traveler enjoys on the ‘‘Fall River Koute,’’ traveling is no weariness 
but a pleasure, and as regards safety, it is quite as safe as staying at 
home can be. The connections made with the New England railroads for 
special Summer tours comprise some of the most delightful jaunts to be 
enjoyed on this continent. On request to either offices of the company, 


Pier 28 North River, New York, or No. 3 Old State House, Boston. a 
very readable little pamphlet will be sent describing these tours and men- 
tioning the prices of tickets. 
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—In a town not a thousand miles from lpowniattns 
following true story is told of the experience of a promi- 
nent citizen: During the night a window blind became 


loose and ‘broke a pane of glass. In the morning the 
owner found his way to a glazier and asked what it 
would cost to set the glass, and was told $1.25 for glass, 
putty and setting, or 75 cents for glass and putty. He 
took the glass and putty, saying that he could not earn 
50 cents more easily than by setting it himself. He went 
home, and putting the glass against the house under 
the window he was to repair, proceeded to remove the 
old putty. Forgetting the glass, and putting his foot 
near the building to brace himself up, he hit. and broke 
the glass. He procured another, carried itinto the house 
and put it behind a chair against the wall, where it 
would be safe until he wanted it to use. Again he 
went outside to complete.the necessary preparations, 
His wife, seeing the glass and remembering how the 
other light was broken, thought it in a very dangerous 
place and removed it, placing it ina chair. While this 
was going on the head of the house was busy about his 
job, and in his endeavor to dig out the hard putty the 
chisel slipped and went through another light. He then 
went into the house to tell his wife and get her sympa- 
thy and advice about finishing the job. . In doing so he 
sat down in the chair in which the glass had been 
placed, and one can imagine his suprise and feeling 
when he realized that the fourth pane of glass was 
ruined. His wife thought he was not a success in setting 
glass (just like a woman) and advised him to go and 
get a man to do the job, and it was finished for $2.40, 
making the whole cost of the job $3.90 that the glazier 
would have done for $1.25.— Boston Traveler. 


—‘*Ts Mrs. Brown a literary woman?”’ “‘ Decidedly. 
She makes most beautiful pen-wipers.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 
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No. 1.—Poor George had to remain in the hot city 
during the summer, the slave of business, too hard- 
worked to take a vacation, while— 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Doctor Pill and Doctor Skip. 


OnE day the famous Doctor Pill 
Was called to see old Mrs. Hill, 
An ancient dame who lived alone, 
Except a maid to do her work— 
A thing that she was apt to shirk ; 
And thus to him she made her moan : 


“T’m out of sorts ; I cannot eat— 
A weight seems tied upon my feet, 
And hammers pounding in my head. { 
If I go to sleep, my dreams are bad ; 
My spirits droop, my heart is sad, 
And I almost wish that I was dead !”’ 


‘* Dearest Madam,”’ said Doctor Pill, 
‘* You must not think of being ill. 

Just take this powder for two days, 
Skip three, and then for two days more— 
Keep on exactly as before ; 

Your spirits it will surely raise.’’ 


When next the Doctor called, the dame 
Was smiling, though a little lame. 

‘*T skip now every day,’’ she said, 

** And feel quite light and young again - 
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I seldom have an ache or pain, 
And never think about my head.’’ 


ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 











No. 2—His delicate wife passes the hot weather at a summer resort to 
gain health and strength, by gwiet and rest. 


